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POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE PARTING. 


TRANSLATED (FROM UHLAND.) BY HELEN MAGILL. 











What means that shouting and singing outside? 
Ye maidens, now open your windows wide, 
For a lad on his travels is starting, 
And this is the comrades’ parting. 
The others are waving their caps in air, 
Bedecked with ribands and garlands fair, 
But silent and pale amid them 
He goes, not seeming to heed them. 
The glasses are ringing, the wine foams high; 
“Drink once and again, good comrade!”’ they cry. 
“Ah, yes, pour wine for the drinking, 
The heart in my bosom is sinking.” 
They have come to the very last house in the tewn 
And a maid from her window peeps shyly down, 
While jasmine and rose are concealing 
The tear down her fair cheek stealing. 
And there, at the very last house of the town, 
The youth looks up, but quickly looks down; 
His hand to his heart he raises, 
And white, as with pain, his face is. 
‘“What comrade, and hast thou no posy fair? 
So many bright blossoms are waving up there, 
That surely the lass can spare one, 
Come, toss him a flower, thou fair one!’” 
“Ah! comrade, what use were the flower to me; 
I have no such maiden to love me as she; 
And the hot sun would fade in an hour. 
And the cold wind wither the flower.” 
So onward they go, with jest and song, 
And the maiden listens and watches long; 
‘‘He is gone, I may see him never 
Again, whom I love forever.” 
“And here I am left with this love of mine, 
With my roses gay and jasmine fine; 
All would I so gladly have given, 
And gave not a rosebud even.” 








NEW YEAR’S PROSPECTS. 


. 

The white snow loads down everything, 
this morning—heaps the street, covers the 
evergreen trees, encrusts the windows; and 
still the fiakes come down. 


“The housemates sit ? 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm.” 


It suggests the question whether the winter 
is not, after all, the most encouraging period 
for areformer. In the summer, amid the 
delicious warmth and the luxury of bird and 
blossom, there seems nothing to reform, and 
the old heroic resolution is enervated. In 
winter there is not only the perpetual tonic 
of the atmosphere to support our courage- 
ous purposes, but we see all around us the 
symbols of life preserved under what seems 
death. Every-snow drift is a majority of 
ten thousand atoms heaped on the head of 
the one little atom—a tiny germ of some 
plant, for instance,—that lies unseen below. 
But the snow has its limitations and the un- 
seen atom has its principle of life. Come 
next June, and the snow is gone, and the 
world is gladdened by the opening beauty 
ofthe bud. Spring, the great reformer, lies 
dormant in winter at the tip of every twig 
upon these elm-trees, and constantly rebukes 
us for any yielding to this ‘“‘winter of our 
discontent.” 

And as all this high-heaped winter cover- 
ing is to give way at last, not to any single 
attack, but to the steady influence of the 
sun-beams and the self-assertion of the buds, 
thus yields conservatism to reform. That 
which guarantees Woman Suffrage, sooner 
or later, is not merely that it is logically im- 
plied in our institutions, but that it is inevi- 
tably to follow from the advance-along the 
whole-line, which women are everywhere 
making. Every woman graduate of a col- 
lege, every woman-physician, every woman 





who is marking out for herself a new activ- 
ity in any direction, even though she be 
personally an opponent of Suffrage, is real- 
ly helping it on; and it is rare, moreover, to 
find heran opponent. The promise of Wo. 
man Suffrage is implied in the better edu- 
cated and more prominent women who are 
growing up all around us; implied as surely 
as the buds upon the elm-trees imply Spring. 

It used to be said ‘‘The High Schools of 
New England are responsible for the Wo. 
man Suffrage agitation” because they were 
thought to have accustomed a large class of 
young girls toa more equal position with 
their brothers. But the school girls of that 
generation are now wives and mothers; it is 
their daughters who go to Vassar College 
and Boston University—a training that will 
renew and strengthen the demand for equal- 
ity in other ways. Whenever I am tempt- 
ed to feel discouraged by the action of a 
legislature, or the opinion of a leader, my 
thoughts instinctively turn to this great si- 
lent generation of young women trained in 
higher schools, and accustomed to more 
self-reliant pursuits. They are as little no- 
ticed as the buds which are already formed 
upon the trees; and they are almost as nu- 
merous, as little to be controlled, and as 
prophetic of their own destiny. When a 
generation of women has grown up under 
conditions of equality in all other respects, 
they will be ready to demand political equal- 
ity also; and whenever they demand it, they 
will be sure to obtain it. 

‘*You have a hard job there” said I, the 
other day, to an intelligent-looking Irish- 
man who was at work with pick-axe and 
spade upon the ice in a gutter. ‘‘It is that” 
he quickly answered, ‘‘but not so hard a 
job as you have undertaken— Women’s 
Rights.” He knew me, it seemed, though 
I did not know him. But we, like him, 
have the powers of nature on our side; win- 
ter is at least bracing and healthy, and by 
and by it will be Spring. v. W. 

oe 


DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOLS. 





One of the most valuable and suggestive 
essays read at the Fourth Woman’s Con- 
gress was one by Mrs. A. M. Diaz. The 
subject of the paper was, ‘‘The Develop- 
ment of Character in Schools, or What shall 
we the People do, to be saved?” 

Some of the leading ideas were that, as 
character makes the individual, and as in- 
dividuals make the State, therefore the State 
should endeavor to raise the character of its 
individuals to the highest possible standard. 
That although character is largely the re- 
sult of indirect influences, there is in this 
field an immense working ground left for 
direct human effort. That in considering 
character there are, 1. The part which comes 
by inheritance, 2. The part which comes 
from immediate pre-natal influences, and 3. 
The part which comes from education. The 
moulding and modifying of character can 
be most effectively done at the period when 
character isin its formative stage. In view 
of all the thoughtless, careless, foolish, force- 
less, ignorant, injudicious parents, and es- 
pecially of the depraved and vicious ones, 
it is evident that home training cannot be 
wholly depended upon for this work, which 
should, therefore, be supplemented by other 
endeavors. The State in its Normal and 
other schools possesses the means of assist- 
ing in this supplementary work. An intel- 
lectual education alone is not sufficient. 
The ‘‘statistics of crime” mislead on this 
point, inasmuch as they do not include the 
wrong doing which is committed inside the 
law, and which, by making sin respectable, 
does more to lower the moral tone of society 
than the more startling kinds which make 
it infamous. Heart-culture, equally with 
brain culture, should be considered a legiti- 
mate part of the teacher’s work, and a part 
for which they should receive a special pre- 
paration. It cannot be satisfactorily ac- 
complished by moral maxims, or direct 
moral instruction. Suggestions were made 
as to methods, and Fenelon, Fellenberg and 
others were cited as examples of educators 
who have been successful in this direction. 
Our present system of education is one-sided 
and does not truly educate. The State is 
spending two hundred million dollars a year 
in the punishment of crime; in education, 
one hundred million. The Power which 
claims the right of punishing, should as- 
sume the duty of directing. Prevention is 
betterthan cure. The State should be urged 
to bring its educational forces to bear upon 
character, by giving its teachers the just- 
named special preparation, no matter at 
what money cost. It should be urged to do 
this, ‘‘not only in the name of com mon-sense 
and of justice, but asa measure of public 
economy, a measure which will diminish 
pauperism and crime, and, to sum up the 
whole, as something which we the People 





must do to be saved.” ‘This is a work 
which lies behind all reforms, all reforma- 
tory institutions, and all charities.” 

The above abstract, which is all we are at 
present able to give, will make our readers 
wish to read the essay entire. We hope 
that its future publication will enable them 
to do so. H. B. B. 

oer 


FRENCH FLATS—APARTMENT HOTELS. 


“Ten years ago,” says the New York 
Times, ‘‘the only refuge for the average 
New Yorker from the cares of housekeep- 
ing, wasthe boarding-house. If he could 
not pay the enormous rent demanded by 
his landlord, he must take up quarters for 
himself and family in some overgrown board- 
ing-house, there to be dependent upon the 
good will of the landlady for the necessi- 
ties and comforts of life. To be sure there 
was the hotel, with its illimitable perspec- 
tive of halls and court-yard, its clanging bar, 
and its urbane hotel clerk; but even these 
luxuries were apt to be clouded by the high 
cost attendant upon theirenjoyment. There 
was no compromise between an independent 
establishment of your own and a dependent 
share in that of your neighbor; and as the 
chances were fully equal that your neighbor 
would turn out an uncongenial host, the un- 
certainty of this mode of existence was not 
the least among its discomforts. At last a 
change set in. People who had traveled 
abroad hinted mysteriously of anew mode 
of living, in which the cares of housekeep- 
ing were reduced toa mere minimum, and 
at the same time the unwelcome publicity of 
boarding-house life was done away with—of 
a system by which the seclusion and inde- 
pendence of one’s own house were united 
with the conveniences of the hotel, and the 
cost of living reduced to one-half of its for- 
mer proportions. The system was general- 
ly approved, and soon an enterprising real 
estate owner erected a house on the foreign 
model,in East Eighteenth Street, and opened 
it for occupancy. Success was immediate. 
Every suite in the ~ 
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into two cham . Oper, or apart- 
ment-house, where the suites of rooms em- 
brace kitchen, dining-room, and bed-room, 
or bed-rooms, and accommodations for 
private housekeeping; and the apartment- 
hotel, where the suites contain fewer rooms, 
and meals are supplied either in a large din- 
ing-room, or in private apartments, as the 
occupants may elect. The ‘‘Albany,” at 
Broadway and West Fifty-first Street, is a 
good type of the former, and the ‘‘Berkely,” 
at Fifth Avenue and Tenth Street, of the 
latter. The apartment hotel is strictly a 
New York institution, and is an outgrowth 
of that inbred repugnance to the troubles 
of private house-keeping, which has become 
so characteristic of a large class of New- 
Yorkers. It is a compromise between the 
studied seclusion of the pure French sys- 
tem, and the open, flaring, gaudy life of the 
fashionable boarding-house. The suites of 
rooms are entirely private, are furnished by 
the occupant according to his own taste, 
and kept in order, if necessary, by his own 
servants. He sees no one but his own fami- 
ly, save at meal time, and then he has his 
private table in a richly furnished and se- 
cluded dining-room, is waited upon by spe- 
cial attendants assigned to him, and is to all 
practical purposes as much alone as if he 
were in his own house. In the pure French 
flat, or ‘‘apartment house,” as it is called, 
each family possesses a dining-room, kitch- 
en and servant’s room of their own, and do 
their own house-keeping. The great advan- 
tage of this plan is, that by it, half the ex- 
pense of servant hire is dispensed with, (one 
or at most two servants being all that are 
requisite for a single suite, however large,) 
all the minor cares and petty annoyances of 
ordinary house-keeping are excluded; the 
labor of climbing four or five pairs of stairs 
is abolished, and a degree of comfort, quiet, 
and security is enjoyed which to the occu- 
pants of a large house is almost unknown. 
The endless worry of having the door-bell 
pulled in succession by the peddler, the beg- 
gar, the soap-fat man, the ash collector, and 
the purchaser of old clothes, is hereunknown. 
The house is heated throughout with steam 
or hot air, the guests are conveyed to up- 
per stories by steam elevators, the lighting, 
plumbing, and ventilation are all attended 
to by the owner, and kept in perfect order 
by him. Thedreary discomforts of ‘‘wash- 
ing-day,” the variegated smells of soap- 
suds, hot water, and steam, are all transfer- 





red toa distant story, entirely removed and 
shut out from the body of the house. Ina 
word, house-keeping in a model French 
flat may be said to embrace all the comfort 
and independence of a private home, with- 
out its responsibility, worry, and expense. 
The class of people who avail themselves 
of its benefits is already very numerous and 
is yearly increasing. Retired merchants, 
lawyers, physicians, officers of railway and 
business companies, rich tourists who have 
returned from Europe, and appreciate the 
comforts of this style of living, all are to 
be met with in any one of the many elegant 
structures which abound in various parts of 
the city. Men worth their millions, and 
men whose yearly income is crowded with- 
in a few thousands, live in the same build- 
ing, as entirely isolated as though they 
dwelt a mile apart. Of the more promi- 
nent of these houses, a dozen or more will 
be described next week.” 
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CHIEF JUSTICE STORY ON CO-EDUCATION. 





Epirors JoURNAL.—Chief Justice Story 
in his autobiography says, 

“There is one circumstance connected 
with my studies at Marblehead Academy, 
which has probably given a turn to m 
thoughts, which you may easily trace. Girls 
as well as boys went to the same school at 
the same hours, and were arranged on op- 
posite sides of a large hall on their appro- 
priate forms. In the simplicity of those 
days, it was not thought necessary to separ- 
ate the sexes in their studies. Generally we 
studied the same books, and as we recited 
our lessons in the presence of each other, 
there was a mutual pride to do our best, and 
to gain an honest portion of flattery or of 
praise. 1 was early struck with the flexi- 
bility, activity,and power of the female mind. 
Girls of the same age were, on an average 
of numbers, quite our equals in their studies 
and acquirements, and had a much greater 
quickness of perception and delicacy of feel- 
ing than the boys. Remaining thus at 
school with them until I was about fifteen 
years old, could not be mistaken as to their 
powers; and I then imbibed the opinion, 
which I have never since changed, that 
their talents are generally equal to those of 
men, though there are shades of difference 
in the character of their minds, resulting 
from several causes. My impression is, 
that the principal difference in intellectual 
power which is marked in after days, re- 
sults not so much from their original infe- 
riority of mind, as from the fact that edu- 
cation stops with females almost at the time 
it eftectively begins with men; and that 
neither their habits nor pursuits in life en- 
able them afterwards to cultivate science or 
literature with much diligence or success. 
They have no professions which constantly 
require and ey encourage them to 
master new sources of knowledge.” 

The above I have copied from page ten 
of the ‘‘miscellaneous writings’ of Chief 
Justice Story, edited by his son, William W. 
Story, Boston, 1852, and Iask for a place 
for this extract in your valuable paper. 

A. ¥, Be 
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MARGARET W. CAMPBELL IN RHODE 
ISLAND. 

Epirors JoURNAL.—I should be glad to 
send notes from the lecture field, every week, 
for the JOURNAL, but my time is so entirely 
taken up, that I find it impossible to do so. 
Since the annual meeting in Providence, 
I have held eighteen meetings, and three 
more appointments were made, two of them 
with much labor, but when the time arrived, 
were postponed on account of storms. 

My next appointments are at Peacedale, 
Hope Valley, Hopkinton, Woodville, 
Plainville, Richmond, Carolina, Apponaug, 
and Watchemekpt, ; 1 find.the: peapie ot: 
Rhode Istarfl ; rhiteh like, 1 the peoplé’ of" 
Massachusetts. Some towns give me a cor- 


dial welcome and a gaga agidieRce..” “Whherg- ‘ 


ever the old abolitionist ig foutd, ther’ Js a 
friend of Equal Rights broad enough, to in- 
clude women, and I am sure pt zood help 
from sucha one. In some pliceés Where I 
had much labor to find any one to give me 
a helping hand, I have, after giving one lec- 
ture, been invited to ret » and give anoth- 
er; so itis plain that what they need is more 
light. 

I think sometimes, when I remember the 
long years of hard labor done in these old 
States, that the friends would do better to 
give their time and money to the work in 
some of the new States, before they get so 
bigoted and moss-grown that it needs the 
trump of an archangel to arouse them! 

I wish you would call the attention of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Association 
to the fact, that the question of Woman’s 
full enfranchisement, is to be voted upon at 
the polls in Colorado next October, and that 
a six weeks campaign, or sharp, earnest, 
wide-awake rallies in that new State, would 
secure the majority necessary to carry it. 

M. W. C. 

Providence, R. J. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Woo.son’s poem, **‘Two Women,” 
will appear in the January number of Ap- 
pletons’ Journal. 

Mrs. A. T. Stewart hastaken the whole 
floor of a hotel in Jacksonville, Fla., and 
proposes to pass most of the winter there. 

Miss ANNIE JEWETT and Miss MArRy 
Hi_pretH, of Northborough, Mass., have 
been engaged as teachers in the Atlanta, 
(Ga.) public schools. 

Miss SMILEy has been holding a series of 
Bible services in the Congregational Church 
of Rutland, Vt., and is about to begin 
another series in the Methodist Church at 
Burlington. 

Mrs. F. M. Backus is president of the 
Backus Oil Company, manufacturers of 
lubricating oils. Their principal office is 
No. 144 Superior St., Cleveland, O., and at 
61 Broad St , Boston. 

Ninsson owns six lots in the southern 
part of Chicago, and has just given the re- 
quired land for the widening of an avenue 
on which they are situated, without waiting 
for the usual legal process of condemnation. 

Mrs. R. F. BARDWELL, of Oxford, Mass., 
aged ninety, and widow of Rev. Dr. Hora- 
tio Bardwell, died of paralysis, Friday. 
She was widely known, and was formerly a 
missionary at Bombay, India, for six years. 

THE DucHeEss or EprInBurGH and daugh- 
ter of the Czar, chose Malta as the birth- 
place of the latest result of the Anglo-Rus- 
sian marriage, and now the Maltese petition 
the queen to accord the wee thing the title 
of Princess of Melita. 

MULE. PrioLA, the young prima donna 
who died recently at Marseilles from disap- 
pointment at her professional failure, was 
constantly singing during her last moments 
the music of ‘‘La Fille du Regiment,” be- 
lieving in her delirium that she was on the 
stage. 

MADAME LA C@®MTESSE DE MONTIO, 
mother of the ex-Empress Eugenie, has just 
entered a suit ageimet-several republican 
newspapers, for defamation, with the inten- 
tion of giving the fine imposed to the poor. 
The case should have come off on the ninth; 
as usual in such cases, it was deferred, but 
the conclusion in favor of the plaintiff can- 
not be called in question. 

Mrs. Marrua Hunt, of Indiana, has 
been giving temperance and religious dis- 
courses in Dover, N. H., much to the edifi- 
cation of the people. In the lecture-room 
of the M. E. Church, Sabbath evening, No- 
vember 19, she spoke to a large audience on 
“Seed Sowing.” On the afternoon of the 
same day she gave an address before the 
Reform Club, which is spoken of as one of 
remarkable beauty and eloquence. 

Mrs. JEANNE C. Carr, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in California 
does not confine herself to the work of the 
office; but enters into that of the County In- 
stitutes held in various parts of the State. 
She has been active for many years in the 
work of education; and her private pupils 
have risen to distinction in the walks of lit- 
erature and art. Her present work is high- 
ly appreciated in her adopted State. 

Miss ANNA OLIVER is now pastor of the 
important but unfortunate M. E. Church in 
Passaic, New Jersey, whose elegant edifice, 
costing nearly a hundred thousand dollars, 
is embarrassed with an overwhelming debt, 
and the Church divided and greatly discour- 
aged by this pecuniary burden. She is tak- 
ing hold of the work with characteristic 
r zeAl, ahdwith a woman’s hopefulness and 
| ehthuplasmy She has organized a series of 
Jectures, and is summoning the ingenuity 
.{ind practical labors of the ladies to the aid 
f the trustees of the Church. 

Mrs. IsABELLA WALLACE lately appear- 
ed in a New York Court in the character of 
“The adjustable folding-chair company.” 
She alone was the,company, and she brought 
suit against certain of her agents to recover 
moneys for goods sold. Her feminine char- 
acteristics appeared in the affidavit, in which 
she swore that she was induced to give an 
agency to one of the defendants, because, 
when refused, ‘‘he lifted up the flood-gates 
of his morbidly-sensitive emotional nature, 
and poured out upon the affiant a flood of 
tears.” She was touched, and employed 
him, expecting that he would travel and 
drum up business, but he ‘‘seemed so capti- 
vated with the allurements and fascinations 
of this magnificent metropolis for the young 
and ardent’’ that he would not consent to 
put up with the ‘‘duller interest of smaller 
communities.” He ‘‘boarded at expensive 
hotels, sported fine wardrobes and jewelry, 
and put on airs of leisure, dignity and com- 
mercial consequence.” Now it is not often 
that such fine language is to be found in the 





papers of a common case in court. 
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INJUSTICE TO WOMEN BOARDERS. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—The JOURNAL has 
been a constant visitor in our home for years, 
and we should not know how to live with- 
out it. We have watched it through its va- 
rious stages of development—‘‘Agitator,” 
and ‘‘Advocate”—up to its present form. 
Its columns come laden each week with 
out-spoken, soul-stirring words in behalf of 
Woman, which delight our hearts. 

We know that your mission is to batter 
away against all obstacles in the path of 
Woman, which prevent her having a fair 
and equal chance with her brother in this 
every-day world. Hence, I venture to ask, 
should there be space in your columns, that 
I may say a few words upon one point of 
personal experience, from among many 
wherein I have found the odds against me, 
because, forsooth, Iam a woman. If atten- 
tion has before been called to the subject in 
the JouRNAL, it has escaped my notice. 

For over six years I have been a “‘board- 
er.” During this time, out of all the differ- 
ent places where I have boarded, with two 
exceptions, which I shall mention hereafter, 
there has never been received by me as great 
an equivalent for my money as has been 
given to gentlemen boarding at the same 
house, and paying the same rates as myself. 

For instance, a gentleman engages board 
in a private family—say at five dollars per 
week, or, whatever the case may be, and, 
as a matter of course, without any mention 
of the subject, it is understood that the 
apartment he occupies is to be kept in order 
for him. 

A young woman engages board at the 
same house, at the same rate, and it is tacit- 
ly understood that she will take the care of 
her own apartment, performing with her 
own hands the various labors necessary. 
To have these services done for her, she 
must pay an additional fee. So, in the 
morning, either before the ringing of the 
breakfast bell or immediately after the meal, 
my brother glances over the paper and fa- 
miliarizes himself with the doings of the 
world the day before. But this time must 
be spent by his sister in bed-making, sweep- 
ing, dusting and executing the various offices 
of asleeping-room. This done, all the time 
which she might have had to herself is 
gone, and she must at once hasten away to 
her day’s work. Yet she did want to see 
the morning paper; but there is no help for 
it. Her brother's five dollars per week pay 
his landlady for the care of his room—but 
her own five dollars secure to her only her 
meals and a room; the rest she must do for 
herself. Now, when we consider that for 
the same quantity and quality of labor she 
often receives less pay, it makes a still 

greater discrepancy, when the hard-earned 
money fails to bring as many comforts to 
her as the same amount brings to him. 

For four years as a college student I 
' groaned in spirit over this difference in the 
treatment of girls and boys. Taking the 
sum of the hours spent during the four 
years in peregrinations about my room 
with broom, dust-pan and brush, it gives 
my gentlemen class-mates the advantage of 
me by a great many days’ time, enough in 
which to solve many a problem of mathe- 
matics, to translate many a passage of the 
classics, to learn many a principle of sci- 
ence, or lesson from philosophy. Better 
still, this time, consumedjin doing the work 
I had already paid for having done, might 
have been spent in much-needed, pleasant, 
health-giving recreation for mind and body. 

Many a lovely Saturday morning do I 
remember our young ‘‘ministerial’”’ students 
pacing the piazza, manuscript or notes in 
hand, and then, after a few hours, when 
we meet at the dining table, what a smile of 
self-satisfaction rests upon the face of each, 
such only as is borne by the real student, 
who can look back upon a morning well 
spent in study. One remarks, with an air: 

‘‘Ladies, we have our whole sermon com- 
mitted!” 

Our faces bear a disconsolate look, for a 
large encroachment has been made upon 
our morning hours by those duties which 


their landlady has been performing for ¢ pa of mysic the grt whigh:bei figs from dis- 
- Gorda nt.dlentents: thé glérfous cadences of 


them, but which custom forces.tis }¢ dn, for 
ourselves. ee ee a 

One boarding place during college year's; 
I gladly mention, as affording an exceh-4 
tion to the custom of which I complain. 
The gentleman and lady of the house were 
whole-souled, progressive people (readers of 
the JournaL by the way,) who believed 
not only that Woman should have equal 
wages, but also that her money should be 
worth as much to her as a medium of ex- 
change as a man’s. 

When we left school and started in life 
for ourselves, we resolved that we would 
not longer be imposed upon, but that by a 
little energy we would make a wrong cus- 
tom give way. Ah! that first experience of 
hunting for board with our new system. 
Our efforts were made in a college town of 
about twenty-five hundred inhabitants. At 
two thirds of the places at which we ap- 
plied we were saved a statement of our the- 
ory, by being at once informed that lady 
boarders were not wanted, gentlemen being 
desired. What a revelation was this, indeed! 
Girls not even wanted upon any terms, the 
majority of people preferring to board boys 

“and do more work for them than they would 
do for girls, rather than have the latter 


about. What an extensive nuisance we 
poor girls are to everybody! At last I 
found a place where they would receive me 
notwithstanding I was a girl. I inquired if 
ladies paid as much as gentlemen, and the 
lady quickly replied that it was the same for 
both. She mistook the object of our ques- 
tion, supposing we desired cheaper rates; 
but this was foreign from our thought. We 
then explained that if we paid the same as a 
gentleman, we should expect as much done 
for us—our room attended and kept in or- 
der. She objected that this was “‘not cus- 
tomary,” which we had to admit, and then 
we made known our position—that it was 
altogether unjust, unfair, and illogical thus 
to subject girls to this extra labor, and to 
make this difference in the treatment of the 
two sexes; we told her that our time was 
money to us, that our daily avocation would 
require all our time and strength, and that 
five dollars from us would be as much to 
her as the same amount from a gentleman. 
We made our argument in our smoothest 
tones and wore our mildest expression. The 
poor little woman looked at us with wide- 
open protruding eyes, her whole counte- 
nance expressive of amazement. Thoughts 
in this channel had never before found 
lodgement in her brain. The martyr-like 
air with which she finally acceded to my 
terms and agreed to receive me as a boarder 
was pitiful to behold. Ever after, I was 
confident she regarded me as a strange, ex- 
acting, perhaps half-demented being. 

After a time it became necessary for me to 
change my abode. Again I set out with 
my new theory. I canvassed the town, but 
found none to take me in. Then I yielded 
to the inevitable and settled down, convin- 
ced by experience that one alone cannot at 
once break down the bars of custom; can- 
not change society. It must need long and 
unwearied battering, it must need not only 
separate individual effort—the ‘‘here a lit- 
tle and there a little’’—but it needs the com- 
bined effort of many, to change all the little 
inconsistencies in the treatment of Woman 

Should any of the other sex think this a 
trifling cause of complaint, that she is weak 
who cannot endure this small amount of la- 
bor, we reply, that the amount, though 
small, when added to the day’s work which 
we do for our living, is like the ‘‘inch ona 
man’s nose,” or ‘‘the last straw that breaks 
the camel’s back.” Besides, sir, we are true 
daughters of our Revolutionary fathers, and 
in the closing of this Centennial year there 
comes over us, more strongly than ever be- 
fore, admiration for principle. We are not 
too weak to do this paltry work of which we 
speak, but we are too strong to pass without 
resentment the principle that compels a girl 
to pay the same price for her board as gen- 
tleman, without receiving, in return for her 
money, as much as he. 

Would that the girls all over this land 
who fall under the class of ‘‘boarders,”’ 
would band together and demand a balanc- 
ing of the scales upon this point. Either 
let them do the work of their own rooms and 
offset the labor by a corresponding diminu- 
tion in the price of their board, or else, when 
they pay the same as gentlemen, let them 
claim to have the same done for them in 
return. 

We do not know whether this inequality 
is practiced in the large cities, but we do 
know that everywhere throughout the towns, 
and in even the largest ones, this difference 
is made. We know no better class to start 
this reform than college girls. 


Abington, LIlis. Kate B. Ross. 
Co 


OLE BULL AT WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 





Dear Eprrors.—Since you cannot fail 
to feel some interest in a college in such 
harmony with yourselves as Wellesley is, 
I want to tell you of a beautiful event that 
brightened our life to-day. 

All through the cold, dreary weeks of the 
later autumn, and especially since Decem- 
ber ushered in a long winter, the sunshine 
of a bright expectation has made the dullest 
days endurable, and the desolate avenue, 
bare-boughed trees, and frozen lakes have 
been lifted almost to a summer glow. For 


asymphony? Andcould not even the an- 
ticipation of thq prince of musicians help 
‘us to entertain the faith that, 
{*Gndep the ice and snow 
miner's bright roses blow, 
4nd‘all fhe blossoms of the coming years.’ 

At any rate, although I may have stated 
it in terms a little highly colored, there is 
not a student here who did not feel glad 
when it was announced to us, some weeks 
ago, that we should shortly receive a visit 
from the world-renowned Ole Bull. 

For various causes the expected arrival 
was postponed from week to week, and the 
less sanguine began to fear that we had 
been harboring a delusive hope. Still 
more acceptable, on this account, was the 
morning’s statement that the violinist .had 
chosen to-day for his visit to Wellsley. He 
bade us not to expect a forrnal concert, but 
promised to bring his violin and give us a 
few pieces. 

From the moment of the announcement, 
a stir of enthusiasm pervaded the house, 
and every one of the “three hundred” vi- 
brated with the excitement of the expected 
music. All set to work to make the build- 
ing within as pretty and cheerful as it was 








desolate and dreary without. For no in- 
genuity could devise a means of restoring 
the deep blue of the sky, the gentle plash of 
lake Waban, and the myriad gorgeous tints 
of the autumn leaves, with which our 
‘poet-guest” was welcomed. The only 
solace for frozen snow of earth, grey clouds, 
and congealed water was the company 
of merry hearts and smiling faces, and 
the odorous flowers within the college 
walls. Yes, flowers! for the students sent 
to the conservatory and were provided with 
baskets of lovely blossoms; lilies, white 
and suggestive of the artist’s life, mingled 
with flowers whose petals were bright as 
the ‘tone colors” of his violin. But more 
exquisite than these was a lyre of white 
rose-buds and carnations, with here and 
there a fragrant bunch of English violets. 
This stood upon a standard of delicate, 
graceful ferns, and in every part breathed 
forth the perfume which Shelley has shown 
to be the counterpart of music. 

At last, when everything was ready, and 
we waited impatiently, with a company of 
distinguished associates, and his fine young 
wife, the artist came. The afternoon was 
consumed in looking through the college, 
and our great guest seemed to admire the 
beautiful arrangements with which our 
generous benefactor has strived to make 
our years of student life pleasant and profit- 
able beyond all others. The artistically ap- 
pointed library, with its treasures of thought 
and its store of classified reference books, 
apropos to every subject, the fine engrav- 
ings of the world’s master-pieces, lately 
hung on the corridor walls; the handsome 
array of plants, and the aquariums, all 
pleased one who has devoted his life to cre- 
ating new beauties for the world. After 
tea the strangers were conducted to the 
gymnasium, and two classes of the students, 
one in uniform of grey, the other of dark 
hlue, performed their curious part. They 


' marched in all varieties of steps; they bal- 


anced their wands in the air; and with gro- 
tesque motions swung their fantastic dumb- 
bells. 

But not until this performance was con- 
cluded did we have the real enjoyment of 
the day. We hastened to the chapel, and 
seated ourselves expectantly. The various 
companies of the visitors came in and took 
their places, some in the auditorium, others 
on the stage. But Ole Bull stood at the 
back of the room, tenderly touching the 
strings of his violin. Our vocal teacher 
then came forward and, as a fitting pre- 
lude to the later entertainment, sang Beetho- 
ven’s inimitable ‘‘Adelaida.” The expres- 
sion and tones were as sweet as if the very 
spirit of Adelaida had come, in answer to 
her oft-repeated call, and expressed herself 
in the music. 

Then Ole Bull walked up the aisle, amid 
the applause of the students, and, bowing 
and smiling, took his place before us. 
With his wife as an accompanist, he played 
with power divine. We forgot that we were 
at school, in the very room in which so 
many prosy notices had been read; we lost 
the remembrance that we were far from 
home, some of us a thousand miles away; 
even ceased to realize that Christmas was 
approaching, and only felt an existence in 
the beautiful ‘‘heaven of music.” We saw 
only the great, good man before us, vibrat- 
ing with the tones of his instrument, and 
transfigured by the power of his art. 

He played on and on, sometimes softly 
and with whispers of gentleness, again with 
strains swelling to a perfect triumph of rap- 
ture. At last the sounds died away, and 
an eloquent silence followed. Then came 
a shower of applause, and two young girls 
came forward and presented the flowers. 
If you could have seen the expression of 
pleased surprise upon his face, you would 
more easily understand our complete de- 
light when he came forward again and, un- 
accompanied, began to play. 

This time it was that old and yet ever 
new ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” which met our 
ears. When [had heard the eloquent tones, 
and saw their power depicted on all the 
faces near me, I knew, as I had not before, 
that ‘‘Music alone is the language of the 
world, and needs no translation, for in it 
soul speaks to soul.” 

Some of the students arose to go, believ- 
ing that the feast of melody had come to a 
close, but they were glad enough to turn 
back and hear that magic harmony once 
again. 

“The Carnival of Venice” is always a 
favorite, and under the touch of the master- 
violinist, it was enchanting. We could 
hear the various sounds of merriment,—here 
the laughter of some charming girl broke 
upon the air; there we could see the flash- 
ing torches of a band of masqueraders, and 
the gay garlands tossed into the street from 
some high window; again we heard the 
plash of water under the passing gondolas, 
the merry songs of the joyous youths; the 
distressed wail of some lost child; and in 
quick succession the sharp invective of 
some high-tempered dame, the murmur of 
the breeze under the “Bridge of Sighs,” 
and the exultant shouts of the frolicsome 
dancers. 

All these impressions passed through our 
brain as the music thrilled on, and the 
musician swayed to and fro with the motion 
of hisown rythm. Plato has said of the 
poets in his ‘‘Apology of Socrates,” and 





it must be true also of the musicians that 
they, by some inborn power breathed into 
them, or by a spirit from without, stir the 
world to nobler deeds and purer thoughts. 

The harmony ceased and the air was still. 
But, though the great violin artist goes 
from us to-morrow, and we may not again 
see his true, good face, or hear the sweet 
tones of his inspired instrument, yet we 
shall be better for his coming, and shall 
always bear with us the echo of his power- 


ful music. Yours enthusiastically, 
UPIL. 


Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
eee 
WOMAN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The New York World reports and com- 


ments further, as follows: 

Rev. Isaac M. See, of the Wickliffe 
Church, who is upon trial for permittin 
women to preach from his pulpit, occupie 
the entire session of the Newark (New Jer- 
sey) Presbytery on Thursday, in making his 
defense, speaking thereon for three and a 
half hours. The matters contained in the 
charge, he said, were such as related to his 
relation as a Christian minister and to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the — and head of all 
things in the Church. The women who 
had preached in his church were delegates 
toa National Convention which was being 
held at Newark, and he had no thought 
that any of the delegates proposed speaking 
in his chapel until the day previous to their 
appearing there. He had been glad to have 
them there, for he was pleased to see that 
the Lord had opened up a field for his 
daughters ina sphere where men had so 
signally failed; but in permitting this oc- 
cupancy of his pulpit he had no thought of 
going counter to the wishes of the Presby- 
tery. It was only after prayerful consider- 
ation that his action had been taken, and it 
was not until his meeting with Dr. Craven 
on the succeeding Wednesday that he had 
the least intimation that he had done aught 
at which any of his brethren could take 
offense. In the month that had since inter- 
vened, all his blessed experience with bap- 
tized women had come up before him, and 
he could not, in the light of his experience, 
regret his action. He believed that women 
had as much power in the teaching of the 
Holy Gospel as he had himself. is expe- 
rience in the company of blessed baptized 
women had been for the past twelve years 
in attendance on what were called ‘“Tuesday 
meetings” at the house of Dr. Palmer, in 
the city of New York. Mrs. Palmer he 
regarded as a woman of God, baptized of 
the Holy Ghost for her work. A more 
noble life than hers he did not think he 
ever saw, nor a person of more personal 
power. He would scarcely be willing to 
stand and preach when he could not invite 
such a person as Mrs. Palmer to stand and 
preach and teach the Holy Gospel. In 
those Palmer meetings he had heard the 
grandest eloquence from female lips. 

In relation to the Bible teaching, he would 
call the attention of the Presbytery to the 
passage, ‘‘We are neither Greek nor Jew, 
bond nor free, male nor female,” and in his 
opinion, Woman was the most vital portion 
of the house of God. It was evident that 
she was coming into a wider liberty than 
ever before; the events of the past few years 
would prove this to every unprejudiced 
mind—not to a Presbyterian mind, perhaps, 
but to the mind that looks outside of a nar- 
row sectarian view. He would not urge 
her right to ordination, but he did claim that 
she had a right to stand, as any layman 
might stand, and preach either in pulpit or 
pew, for the pulpit, in his opinion, *‘was no 
more sacred than a barrel-head or a side- 
walk.” With regard to the commands of 
Paul that women should be silent in the 
churches, Mr. See said that in those days 
in Corinth there were babbling women, and 
it was probably such women that Paul had 
reference to. There were also babbling 
women in the present day, as any one might 
find, if they tried to get up a church fair or 
festival. The women of Corinth were of 
the most degraded type, which was a suffi- 
cient reason for Paul’s mandate to them. 
The act of which he stood charged was not 
forbidden either in the book of discipline 
or in the confession of faith, and why should 
he promise not to do it any more? 

A Brother—Because you are bound to re- 
= the peace of the Church. You are 

und to keep it. 

Mr. See—Jesus said he came not to bring 
peace, but a sword. 

Mr. See next alluded to the deliverance of 
the General Assembly of 1874 to the effect 
that the ministers and elders of each church 
must decide for themselves as to the pro- 
priety of women teaching; ‘‘and so,” said he, 
‘fon the one side is the apostolic injunction 
to silence, and on the other the General 
Assembly says: ‘Do as you please.’ Dr. 
Cuyler’s people have done‘as they pleased, 
an = people have done as they pleased. 
The whole matter is that the teaching of 
Paul was correct and fitting for his _« a 
but his ministry ended with his death. The 
Church of Christ lived through the ages, 
and each age must be governed by its cus- 
toms. The woman of to-day is different in 
every respect from the woman of previous 
days, and the woman of the future has a yet 
more frecione destiny before her. For m 
self, I had rather die in ignominy to-ni 4 
than to yield this og in the least. Ny 
fear is not for myself, but for you, lest you 
should cling to the letter that killeth rather 
than to the spirit which giveth light. May 
God bless you and guide you aright.” 

Oliver Johnson, editor of the Orange (N. 
J.) Journal makes the following comment: 

BREAKING LOOSE. 

What is coming now, we wonder? A 
few years since, the Rev. Dr. Cuylei, of 
Brooklyn, was overhauled by his Presby- 
tery, upon complaint of Dr. Van Dyke, for 
allowing Miss Smiley, the sweet-hearted 
Quakeress, to call sinners to the Saviour 
from his pulpit. The case, we believe, was 
taken to the General Assembly, whose ut- 
terance upon the subject was not satisfacto- 
ry to the complainant. 
here is another rebellious minister, the Rev 
Mr. See, of Newark, who, on Sunday, Oct! 








And now he Revi 
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29 last, (we love to be specfic when such 4 
crime is reported) ‘‘did, both in the morn. 
ing and evening, introduce females whom 
he permitted and encouraged then and there 
ublicly to preach and teach, being in vio. 
ation of the Book of Discipline.” The wo. 
men here referred to were members of the 
late Women’s Temperance Convention 
whom Mr. See permitted to occupy his pul. 

it on that occasion. They were Mrs. Rob. 
inson, of Indiana, and Mrs. C. §. Whitney 
of Hartford, Conn. , 

The Presbytery met in Newark on 
Womnereay Se the trial of Mr. See. After 
some preliminary skirmishing, the com. 
plaint was taken up, and Mr. See admitted 
the specifications but denied the charge. 
The Rev. Dr. Craven, the complainant 
then took the floor, and in a two hours 
ap presented his side of the question, 

is mouth was full of compliments for wo- 
man. Nobody appreciated her noble quali- 
ties, her delicacy, her refinement, her puri- 
ty and devotion, more than himself; but 
inasmuch as Paul had commanded the igno- 
rant and newly converted Greek women to 
be silent in the churches, when if they had 
spoken they would a have brought re. 
proach upon the cause, he insisted that wo. 
men in all ages, however intelligent and 
well eT to present the claims of the 
gospel, and however wide the demand for 
their services and the willingness to hear 
them might be, should hold their peace. 
He felt kindly toward Mr. See, but beliey- 
ed it to be his duty as a minister of this 
Presbyterian Church to resist this innova- 
tion of woman’s preaching as contrary both 
to Scripture and the Siantaede. 

On Thursday Mr. See defended himself 
with power and eloquence. He did not 
flinch, but met the question squarely, de- 
claring his belief that God is in this new 
departure for Christian women as teachers 
and preachers. 

The Presbytery adjourned till Wednes- 
day, when it will meet to render its verdict. 
Meanwhile we have a “‘little story,” which 
we commend to Dr. Craven and those who 
may be inclined to agree with him. 


early forty years ago, two Quaker wo- 
men, of high Southern birth (Sarah and 
Angelina Grimke), having emancipated 


their own slaves, came to the North to plead 
the cause of their enslaved sisters before 
those of their own sex. They went by in- 
vitation to Massachusetts, where, in such 
vestries, halls and private houses as in that 
day could be procured for such a purpose, 
they depicted the wrongs and cruelties of 
the slave y haar as they had witnessed them 
from childhood. They produced a power- 
ful impression wherever they went, and at 
length the Legislature of the State invited 
one of them to speak in their Hall, and at- 
tended the lecture in a body. Those clergy- 
men of the State who stood guard over sla; 
very were in a terrible state of dismay in 
view of these proceedings, and when the 
General Association of Congregational min- 
isters came together in annual meeting, a 
Protestant ‘‘bull,” framed by the man who 
afterwards earned the soubriquet of ‘‘South- 
side Adams,” was promulgated for the pur- 
pose of arresting the evil. This “bull” is 
the subject of one of Whittier’s stirring lyr- 
ics, from which we quote these lines: 
“So this is all!—the utmost reach 
Of priestly power the mind to fetter! 
hen laymen think—when women preach— 
A war of words—a ‘Pastoral Letter.’ 
Now shame upon ye, parish Popes! 
Was it thus with those, your predecessors, 
Who sealed with racks, and fire, and ropes 


Their loving-kindness to transgressors? 
* * * * * * 


Then, wholesome laws relieved the church 
Of heretic and mischief-maker, 
And priest and bail?ff joined in search, 
By turns, of Papist, witch and Quaker! 
The stocks were at each church’s r. 
The gallows stood on Boston Common, 
A Papist’s ears the pillory bore, 
The gallows-rope a Quaker woman. 
* + r * t a 
Oh, for yourselves alone, I turn 
The es of intolerance over. 
T hat in their spirit, dark and stern, 
Ye haply may your own discover! 
+ * * t * + 


Oh, re who scorn the thrilling tale 
Of Carolina's high-souled hters, 
Which echoes here the mournful tale 
Of sorrow from Edisto’s waters, 
Close while - may the public ear— 
With malice vex, with slander wound them— 
The pure and good shall throng to hear 
And tried and manly hearts surround them.” 


But the nub of our little story is in a pen 
caricature, drawn at that day by a Quaker's 
skillful hand. The picture represented a 
crowd of women enclosed by a circular wall, 
so high that they could not scale it. Here 
and there was a breach, through which a 
few were trying to escape. Marching 
around this enclosure was a guard of men 
in clerical garb, with guns upon their 
shoulders, some of them with the point of 
the bayonet, driving back the women who 
sought to escape. In the background stood 
his Satanic Majesty in his well known uni- 
form, and from his mouth escaping this le- 
gend: ‘That’s right, my helpers—don’t let 
‘em out; if you do my cake will be all 
dough.”’ 

We commend this bit of history to the 
Rev. Dr. Craven and the Newark Presby- 
tery. 
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“SLADE’S GIRLS.” 


A writer in the Hzaminer and Chronicle 
gives the following: 

‘Some of our readers will remember the 
enterprise of ex-Governor Slade of Vermont, 
some thirty years since, of sending female 
teachers to the West. Hundreds and hun 
dreds of young women of culture from the 
best Christian families of New York and 
New England went. They will also remem. 
ber the ardent support Gov. Slade secured 
from such men as Rev. Drs. Elisha Tucker, 
George B. Ide, and others. But ‘Slade’: 
Girls,’ as they were called, could not resil 
the blandishments of the young farmers o! 
the West. They would get married. They 
began by teaching other people’s children, 
and ended by teaching their own. North 
onsin and Iowa were espe 


cially benefitted by this immigration of 
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teachers who became wives. Rev. Dr. Ide 
used to tell with gusto a story of the war. 
He had a relative in General McPherson’s 
staff. As the army of the Tennessee was 
fighting its way from Chattanooga to At- 
lanta on a certain day McPherson was very 
hard pressed, the fighting unusually severe. 
His line wavered at times, but on the ex- 
treme right he noticed the extraordinary 
fighting qualities of a regiment that never 
wavered, but held its position with indom- 
itable pluck until reinforced and thus saved 
the day. At night this relative of Dr. Ide’s 
was sent over to that ironsides regiment 
with the general’s thanks, and to make spe- 
cial inquiries as to who they were. He 
found it was an Iowa regiment, all young 
men, and but a short time in the service; 
and afterwards addressing Dr. Ide said, 
‘They were most of them Gov. Slade’s girls’ 
boys.’” 
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THE CLOSING YEAR. 


It is well at times to pause from the hur- 
ry of our busy life and take a review of the 
past. For this purpose there is no more fit- 
ting time than the closing days of the old 
year. No more fitting time in which to re- 
call the hopes with which it opened, that 
have failed of realization, and to gather the 
lessons of those dead hopes. No more fit- 
ting hour to review the progress of the year, 
—of the era: and to form a determination for 
more effective work in the future. In all 
the pursuits of life, whether of hand or 
brain, the year’s work is done, it is well then 
that in its closing days we should have a 
rest from labor, a reunion of friends and, 
if possible, a burial of the animosities it 
may have aroused. 

The angels who announced the manger 
birth at Bethlehem are said to have sung, 
‘‘Peace on earth, good will to men,” and 
the Scandinavian Yule-peace, one of the 
germs of our Christmas festival, is as old as 
the Runic stones. It was a time during 
which the courts were closed, and old quar- 
rels adjusted. 

The reign of Peace is far from being es- 
tablished. During the life of the present 
generation the war-cries have never been 
silenced; the temple of Janus has never 
been closed; right has been struggling, not 
vainly however, against the power of wrong; 
but each recurring Christmas festival brings 
us a year’s march nearer the dawn of equal 
law and equal justice for all; a year’s march 
nearer the Poets dream: 


“Where the war drums throb no longer, 
And the battle-flags are furled 
In the parliament of man, 
The federation of the world.” 


Many of our church festivals and observ- 
ances belong to the class which the evolu- 
tionists call ‘‘survivals.” There is not the 
slightest reason to think that Christ was 
really born on the day we celebrate, but as 
no one can name the day more certainly, it 
is well that the year should close with its 
social reunions and general happiness. Ap- 
propriate that ‘‘Peace should demand sur- 
cease of strife, and claim the year’s last 
week of life.” 

When Christianity became the state re- 
ligion of the Roman Empire it was much 
easier to adapt the festivals of Paganism to 
the new faith than to suppress them. One 
of these results is that in our Christmast we 
have a survival of the Roman Saturnalia. 
Our Christmas tree comes from German 
lands where it most likely had its origin in 
the old pagan idea of the world as a great 
tree, similarly the mistletoe or holly bough 
is a reminiscence of Druidic rites. In the 
merry Christmas time it is not perhaps well 
to scan its origin too closely. Better review 
the past year and resolve that the next shall 
be a year of more effective work, and few- 
er errors than the past. 

The ‘Centennial year” is in history. 
What have its results been to the world? 
No review of the year, however brief or su- 
perficial, is complete without some notice 
of the Exhibition. An eventful century has 
fled since the daughter, thinking the old 
mother-country harsh, withdrew. She has 
prospered beyond her hopes; the old quar- 
rel has been forgotten; the daught2r has 
conquered herself, and now calls the old 
mother and the younger children to enjoy 
her hospitality. And here they were, a 
noble band; Canada and India, Australia 
and New Zealand and Africa, while the rest 
of the world came as guests. The effect 
cannot but be beneficial to all concerned. 
Woman’s work, too, has for the first time, 
been gathered in a world’s exhibition. We 
trust that the ‘‘Woman’s Pavilion” is the 
dawn of Woman’s day of work, of Wo- 
man’s triumph in fields from which she has 
been debarred. The advent of the ‘“‘Coming 
Woman” is at least broadly foreshadowed. 

The intense bitterness of the Presidential 
canvass is another of the year’s memorable 
events. While the nation’s of the earth were 
meeting in peace and amity, Christian, Pa- 
gan and Mohammedan alike, in Philadel- 
phia, the politicians of a great party have 
been busy trying to blacken the reputations 
of every man or woman who held place 
under the government. It closes in uncer- 
tainty whether or not the great fraud, de- 
signed to secure a ‘‘Solid South,” has been a 
success, but with a certainty that the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments are prac- 
tical nullities in sixteen states. What the 





end may be, is known only to God. We 
trust that He who has kept our nation in the 
past will not desert us now. Trust that 
while the last century has been the era of 
material, utilitarian progress, the new one 
may be the era of the triumph of the ideas 
of political justice, alike for man and wo- 
man. 

In Europe the year has been one of doubt 
and uncertainty. The sanguinary contest 
in Turkey has threatened to explode the 
mine upon which Europe seems constantly 
treading. Itcloses with the ‘‘Eastern Ques- 
tion” unsettled, with the Bulgarian murders 
still unavenged. But the end is approach- 
ing. The day when the crescent must leave 
the shores of Europe is not far away. The 
moral of it all is, that the reign of Peace is 
not yet begun; the temple of Janus is still 
open. The “Centennial” visitor who saw 
among the machinery of the great exhibi- 
tion the great Krupp cannon, and felt that 
it was out of place in an exhibition of the 
world’s peaceful industry, an anachronism 
in this era, a strain of discord in some grand 
melody, are unpleasantly reminded that half 
the world is still training in the camp, that 
before another year is oyer it may not be 
the passes of Servia on the plains of Bul- 
garia, but the hills of Gettysburg or the 
tangles of the Wildernesss, that will be red- 
dened with the blood of contending armies. 

The question of Equal Rights—what of it? 
There are so many whocan write it up from 
greater knowledge, that I forbear. Yet we 
can certainly assert that it is gaining steady 
ground. The worst effect of the heated 
party conflict of the year, is that it has 
drawn the old party lines tight once more. 
Those of us who hoped not long ago, that 
the time had come for ‘‘Party disintegra- 
tion” and a revival of new issues, are dis- 
appointed. The danger of the hour is, that 
in the pending struggle over ‘‘Manhood Suf- 
frage,” the still greater issues of ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage” and Prohibition may be lost sight 
of. 

It was in accordance with the fitness of 
things, that the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Suffrage Association was held, this 
year, in Philadelphia. When the people of 
America meet without regard to race, color, 
or sex, to celebrate our second century, it is 
not impossible that this Convention may be 
as memorable as that of 1776 has become. 

While the political complications with 
which the year closes are not re-assuring, 
we may hope for the best. We hope that 
the bells that ring out the dying year may 
“Ring out the false, ring in the true;” that 
before many more Christmas festivals are 
celebrated they may ‘‘Ring in the Christ that 
is to be.” J. A. CaLHoun. 

Aberdeen, Harford, Co., Md. 


HUMOROUS. 


It is remarked that an Irish stew can be 
got in all countries except Ireland. 


She was pane and béautiful, and he was 
wildly fond of her. She hated him intense- 
ly, but, woman-like, she strove to capture 
him. He was a flea! 


A dandy in Broadway wishing to be wit- 
ty, accosted an old rag-man as follows: 
“You take all sorts of trumpery in your 
cart, don’t you?” ‘Yes; jump in—jump 
in!” 

An Englishman was accosted thus: 
‘‘What would you take to stand all night in 
the tower of St. Paul’s?” ‘‘A beefsteak and 
a pint of beer,” was the frank reply. The 
next one thus accosted was a Scotchman. 
Says Sandy, ‘‘What’ll ye gie?” Lastly 
came along Patrick, and when asked what 
he would take to stand all nignt in the tow- 
er of St. Paul's, he wittily answered, ‘‘An’ 
sure an’ I’d be apt to take a bad cowld.” 


A noted practical joker got into a politi- 
cal discussion with a crowd of Democrats, 
and offered to bet $100 that he could name 
a city in the Uuited States of over 10,000 in- 
habitants in which not a single legal vote 
would be cast for Tilden. ‘‘Are you in 
earnest?” asked a Democrat. ‘‘I will put 
up the money now,” was the reply. ‘‘Well,” 
said the Democrat, ‘‘I’ll just take that bet 
to teach you a lesson. Fools can be taught 
sense.” The money was placed in the hands 
of a bystander, and, as the party were sepa- 
rating, the joker called the betting Demo- 
crat aside and whispered to him: “If you 
had thought a minute before you took me 
up you would have remembered that Wash- 
ington has over 10,000 inhabitants.” From 
the fact that Suffrage is not extended to the 
residents of the District of Columbia the 
joker insists that he need not wait until af- 
ter election to have the bet decided. 


Vivier, the eccentric Frenchman who has 
made it the business of his life to worry the 
Custom-House inspectors of all European 
countries, has returned to France. His 
wont formerly was to pack a huge trunk 
full of trousers straps, such as are worn 
with gaiters, using hydraulic pressure if it 
were necessary to cram five bushels into a 
three bushel space; then to lure the inspec- 
tor to open it as a suspicious package, when 
naturally the contents were overset, and the 
whole force of the Custom-House was occu- 
pied for hours in putting them back. A 
powerful Jack-in-the-box was another de- 
vice of his that was very successful. His 
latest performance at Boulogne is thus re- 
counted: ‘‘M. Vivier placed his valise and 
traveling-sack on the counter. ‘What is in 
this traveling-sack?’ ‘Two rattlesnakes,’ 
said M. Vivier, meekly. The inspector 
jumped back, and said it was unnecessary 
to openit. ‘And in this valise?’ ‘Three 
more rattlesnakes,’ softly responded M. 
Vivier. The inspector knitted his brows 
for a moment, consulted a tariff, and repli- 
ed in an awful voice, ‘That makes five rat- 
tlesnakes; there is no duty on rattlesnakes 

















unless there are six or more. Pass this 
” 


gentleman’s luggage!’ 


- SUCCESS! 











Ungestionably the Greatest Success of 
the Day ! 





A Complete Revolution in Sewing Ma- 
chines ! 





Makes the Only Real Lock-Stitch ! 





Nothing Like it in the World! 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 








Special attention given to orders received by mail. 
A machine can be delivered at your door, direct from 
any of our offices, with the Company's guarantee and 
full instructions for using. 


*,* Correspondence invited from mer- 
chants and others on the lookout for a good 
opportunity. Applicants should state quan- 
tity of machines they will purchase first 
order, and territory desired. 


WILCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 


(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New Tost. 


oi.) a. o 1 4 
Home Ornamentation. » 
This book is a necessity to the thousands that will taxe 
up this useful and beautiful art.—Chicago Tribune. 


SORRENTO AND INLAID WORK, 
FOR AMATEURS. 
By ARTHUR HOPE. 
A practical manual of Scroll Sawing, Pol! bp 


Inlaying, Silhouettes and Howe Ornamentation, wit 
50 full size Designs, new and beautiful. 
worth double the price * 





vo. Sent by mail on receipt of price, $1.00. De- 
scriptive circular mailed to any address. 
JOHN WILKINSON, Publisher, 
5S Lake Btreet, Chicage. 


REMOV ATL 


——of the— 


Dress Rerfrorm. 





Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 
offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 
NEW ROOMS, 


No, 2} Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G2" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24% Hamilton Place, Boston, Mase. 
Ge" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 








THE MOST EMINENT living 
authors, such as Prof. Max Muller, 

. Tyndall, Rt. Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
Prof. Huxley R. A. Proctor, Fran - 
ices Power Cobbe, The Duke of 
Argyll. Jas. A. Froude, Mrs. Mu- 
loch, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Alexan- 
der, Mise Thackeray, Jean Inge- 
low, Geo. MacDonald, Wm. Black, 
Anthony Trollope, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Henry K ngsley, Ww. W. 
tory, Ruskin, Carlyle, Tennyson, 
' rowning, and many others, are 
represented in the pages of 


LITTELLS LIVING AGE. 


Jan. 1, 1877, Tae Livine Ace enters uponits 132d 
volume. During the year it will furnish to its read- 
ers the productions of the foremost authors aboye 
named and many others; embracing the choicest 
Serial and Short Stories by the 


LEADING FOREIGN NOVELISTS, 


and an amount wnapproached by any other periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable literary and scien- 
tific matter of the day, from_the pens of the leading 
Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors 
representing every department of Knowledge and 
Progress. 

Tue Livine Ace,(in which “EVERY SATURDAY” 
has been merged), isa weekly magazine giving more 
than 


















Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its week- 
ly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness at- 
tempted by no other publication, the best essays, Re- 
views, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Dis- 
covery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical 
and "Political Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 
‘“‘A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of en- 
tertainment aud instruction.”"—Hon. Robert C. Win- 


throp. 

ihe best periodical in America.’’—Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 

“Fairly without a rival.”"—Congregationalist, Bos- 
ton. 

“It reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds 
of the chvilized world, upon all topics of living mnter- 
est.”"—Ph ia Ii rer. : 

“The choicest literature of the day.”—N. Y. Trib- 
une. 

“Every weekly number of ‘THe Livine AGE’ now- 
ual toa first-class monthly, For solid 


a-days is 
merit, it is the cheapest magazine in the land.”— The 
Ad 


wance, Chicago. 

“With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with 
all that is important in the literature, mieeors eS 
7 and science of the day.”— The Methodist, N. Y. 

“Indispensable to every one who desires a thorough 
compendium of all{that is admirable and notewor- 
thy in the literary world.”’— Boston Post. 

“Ought to find a place in every American home.”"— 
New York Times. 

("Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with 
the New Year. 

Published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of posi - 
or for $10.50 Tue Livine Acs and either one of the 
American $2 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Ba- 
zar) will be sent for a year, both postpaid; or, for 
$9.50, Tue Livine Ace and Scribner's St. Nicholas 
or Appleton’s Journal. 


(t# EXTRA OFFER FOR 1877... 


To all new subscribers for 1877, will be sent gratis 
the six numbers of 1876, containing, with other val- 
uable matter, the first instalments of a new and pow- 
erful serial story, “The Marguis oF Lossig,” by 
GEORGE MACDONALD, now appearing in 
Tue Livine AcE from advance sheets. 

Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 








W. A- SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


Large Estates for Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & COS 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
tely 





THE BALT(MORE 
Daily and Weekly 
AMERICAN. 
Over One Hundred Years Old. 


The Daily American 
By Mail, Postage Paid: 


et cass vicudagudadatdbeieedieciseraanan $10.00 
SE  vannvidncscnpotenekwheesncarcunaess 5.00 
CD dccccuscees Ghote eoeuekansedewtad 2.50 
CEN a i0550in5 rodieeuteieddenene<catedss es % 


T HE 
Weekly American, 


THE OLDEST, MOST RELIABLE AND CHEAPEST 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


IN THE WORLD. 


TERMS CASH IN ADVANCE. 
Postage Prepaid, 


One copy for six months ..................0000: $1.00 
OE ccc vencuracccseideorsveses 1.50 
CLUB RATES: 
ee OD a inc caer di cgtscccsavensees $4.40 
Se SN EE onic < cvcccewscacssevensicens 6.60 
ne NN Ne scot nnesns censuneensacncnes 11.00 
Fifteen copies one year.................20- sees 15.00 

Address 


CHAS, C. FULTON & SON, 
AMERICAN OFFICE, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 


The New-York 
TRIBUNE. 


“THE LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” 


Largest Circulation 
AMONG THE BEST PEOPLE. 








I,—IT PUBLISHES ALL THE NEWS. The servant 
of no man and the slave of no party, it can afford to 
and does tell the truth about all. 

Il.—IT IS IMPARTIAL AND INDEPENDENT. 
Believing in intelligent suffrage, it aims to furnish 
voters the fullest and fairest information to qualify 
them for the wisest discharge of their responsibility. 

Ill.—IT I8, AS IT ALWAYS WAS, ESSENTIAL- 
LY REPUBLICAN. It may quarrel inthe future, as 
it has done in the past, with errors of Republican lead- 
ers or corruptions in the Republican party; but it can 
never cease to be true to Republican principles, and 
especially to those golden doctrines of civil) service re- 
form, hard money, the sanctity of the National faith, 
and equal justice to all classes at the South, which 
formed the corner-stones of Gov. Hayes’s admirable 
letter of acceptance. 

IV.—ITS MORAL TONE IS PURE AND ELE- 
VATED. The family circle is never profaned by any- 
thing which appears in the columns of The Tribune. 

V.—THE CHOICEST STANDARD AND CUR- 
RENT LITERATURE of the day is presented in ite 
columns, including Correspondence, Poems, Stories, 
and Reviews from the most talented and popular wri- 
ters. 

VI.—IT 18S THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FAR- 
MER’S PAPER PUBLISHED, ‘“‘7he Weekly Tribune 
has done more to make good farmers than any other 
influence which ever existed.”’ 

VIIL—THE MARKET REPORTS of The Tribune 
are indispensable to every buyer and seller in the coun- 
try. Quotations are given daily and weekly of almost 
every article bought and sold in the market of the 
world, and with unvarying and almost infallible accu- 
racy. Its Cattle, Butter, and Cheese, and other Markets 
are the recognized standard. 

VIII.—MORE COPIES of The Tribune are paid 
for and read by the American people than of any oth- 
er newspaper of equal price in the country—a fact 
which 18 the best demonstration of the value of the 
paper. 

IX.—THE READERS of The Tribune represent 
largely the best enterprising and progressive minds of 
the country. Persons who are interested in pure pol- 
itics, the advance of science, and the progress of opin- 
ion, will find their demands met by The Tribune. 

X.—PUBLIC APPROVAL AND PROSPERITY 
have ded tie independent and self-respectful 
course of The Tribune. It hasa larger and stronger 
corps of earnest workers among its friends than ever 
before, and constantly receives from old and new read- 
ers words of encouragement. 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 
(POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER.) 









DAILY—(By mail) one year.................. $10 
SEMI-WEEKLY—One year.................... 3 
Five copies, one year........... .. bie 


Ten copies (and one extra) one year 





WEEKLY—One year.................. ‘if 
Five copies, one year. on 
Tem COPIOS, ONE YORF. ... 0... cccecccccces 12 
Twenty copies, one year... ............... 22 00 


Thirty copies, one year..... ..........-.45 30 00 
Each person procuring aclub of ten or more sub- 
scribers is entitled to oneextra Weekly, and of fifty or 
more to a Semi- Weekly, 
To clergymen The Weekly Tribune will be sent one 
year for $1.50; The Semi- Weekly for $2.50, and the 


Daily for $9. 
Specimen co) free. 
Agents and vassers wanted in every town, 
with whom liberal ts 
§" All remittances at sender's risk, unless by draft 
on New York, order, or in registered letter. 
Address simply 


THE TRIBUNE. 
NEW YORK. 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, JAN. 6, 1877. 





The Woman’s Journal. 








Boston, Jan. 6, 1877. 
Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN's JOURNAL are earnestly re- 
uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


























~~ WOMAN'S JOURNAL STOCKHOLDERS’ 
MEETING. 





The Annual Stockholders’ Meeting of “The Pro 
prietors of the Woman’s Journat,”’ will be held at 
their office, No. 4 Park St., Boston, on Monday, Jan- 
uary 15th, at2P.™. By order of the Directors. 

Sam’. E, SEwatt, Pres, 

Marta Persons, Clerk. 

_ oe 


WANTED. 





Numbers of the Woman's JourNAL of 
Dec. 23. Those of our subscribers who do 
not keep a file will confer a favor if they 


will return the above number to this office. 
emo. 
PETITIONS. 








Great diligence should be used in cir- 
culating the Suffrage petitions. The time 
is short now. Every opportunity, there- 
fore, should be used to secure as many 
names as possible. They need not be re- 
turned before the middle of January. Pe- 
titions will be sent, on application to our 
new office, No. 4 Park St., Boston, to any 





person who will circulate them. L. 8. 
—e<>-o—_____—_ 
VALUABLE PREMIUM TO NEW 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


To new subscribers who remit us two 
dollars and a half for the coming year, we 
offer as a gratuity a complete set of the back 
numbers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, con- 
taining the essays and proceedings of the 
Fourth Woman’s Congress. Several of 
these essays are well worth the cost of the 
year’s subscription, and cannot be had in 
any other way, asthe proceedings of the 
Woman’s Congress, this year, have not been 
printed in pamphlet form. 


7S 


WOMAN IN THE PULPIT. 





As we go to press, the final result of the 
action of the Newark Presbytery in regard 
to the admission of women into the pulpit 
by Rev. Dr. See, is announced. We are in- 
debted to the New York World for the sub- 
joined continuation of the report. 

“LET YOUR WOMEN KEEP SILENCE.” 


There was a crowd in the Newark Pres- 
bytery trial-room last Thursday morning. 

v. Mr. See continued his defense of him- 
self for letting a woman into his pulpit. 
Then the roll was called for the views of 
the Presbytery. Dr. Mcllvaine said that the 
two sources of light, as he understood it, 
were the ne of the Lord and of his 
disciples. The Lord didn’t select women 
for his twelve, and vacancies were not filled 
by women. It wasn’t a woman that was 
chosen to do Paul’s work. He was the 
chosen teacher of the Church in that and 
in all succeeding ages, and he had said: 
“I suffer not women to teach or to usurp 
authority in the Church.” 

Dr. Brinsmade, who was the pastor of 
the Wickliffe Church before Dr. See was 
called here, admitted that women could 
preach well, but thought the Presbytery 
had better stick by the divine command. 

Dr. Canfield also agreed with Paul. He 
loved women and loved their work, but it 
seemed from the experience of the world 
that God intended that the pulpit should be 
the place for men. Such, at any rate, had 
been the principle and the practice of the 
Presbyterian Church; and if Brother See 
could not conform to its rules, he would 
say to him, ‘‘Go, brother; there are other 
churches in which you can find a place.” 

Dr. Canfield got called to order for that 
addendum. 

Dr. Hutchings, of Orange, referred to 
the ancient justification of slavery from the 
Bible, and in view of honest differences 
of construction accepted by the Church, 
thought the question should be left to the 
direction of pastors and Church sessions. 

Rev. Jonathan F. Stearns, pastor of the 
First Church, demurred to this and stood 
by the Scripture text. Nine-tenths of the 
ladies of the Church, he said, would vote 
against tees | by women. 

Rev. James T. Willson, pastor of the 
South Park Church, said that in churches 
where women had been permitted to preach, 
they had lost ground. ‘‘I havenever heard 
a Quaker woman,” said he, ‘‘preach a ser- 
mon worth three cents— (laughter) —and 
yet I have heard the spirit move them to 
get up and speak at most improper times 
and on most inopportune occasions, and 
have heard them say most improper and im- 
poten things.” Inthe Methodist Church 

e did not believe that there were over 
twenty-five women preachers, so the wo- 
men were losing ground, and not gaining. 
Even the Woman Suffragists, who made so 
mucn noise a few years ago, had subsided, 
and he did not believe there were a hundred 
agitators inthe wholecountry now. ‘‘See,” 
he said, ‘‘wherein Brother See’s argument 
would carry him. Any woman that has 
the spirit upon her may speak, and so, by 
and by, two or three women may walk up 
into Brother See’s pulpit and say, ‘Come 
down; it’s our turn now, we are moved by 
the spirit.’ (Laughter.) A woman’s voice 
was against her preachiug; a man’s voice 
came out with a ‘thud,’ but a woman spoke 
soft and pleasing; however, here were the 

plain words of the text, and any man that 

could throw it overboard could throw over 
the doctrine of the atonement. If amother 


A>, 





should teach her son from the pulpit by 
preaching to him, thus disobeying the plain 
words of the apostle, she must not be sur- 
prised if her son went contrary to some 
other teaching of the apostle. But the fact 
was, the women did not desire to preach; 
if they had, they would have preached long 
ago. He rejoiced when that convention o 
temperance women assembled in Newark, 
but he could not help pitying their husbands 
and families away out in Chicago or else- 
where. (Laughter.) 

Rev. Ferd. Smith, the pastor of the Second 
Church, said his father was a Quaker and 
his mother was a Lutheran. 

Dr. Willson—And the result of the cross 
was a Presbyterian. (Laughter.) 

And so, Dr. Smith continued, he might 
have a leaning toward women preaching on 
the one hand and against it on the other, 
and ‘‘that,” said he, ‘‘is just where I stand 
—(laughter)—and I don’t know how to get 
out of it.” But he thought the text must 
be stood by. The President of the Wo- 
man’s Temperance Union had asked him if 
they could have the use of the church, and 
he had said ‘‘yes;” ‘‘and,” said Dr. Smith, 
‘IT am glad that I did it, and Iam sorry that 
I was not there to hear the address; and 
now, brethren, I am going to confess that I 
have sinved a little in this matter of women 
preaching. Two or three years ago I went 
and heard Miss Smiley preach. I had heard 
in the morning—I wont mention his name— 
one of the most distinguished men of the 
country preach a very able sermon—a very 
long one, too. (Laughter.) I had heard in 
the afternoon a Doctor of Divinity; I don’t 
see him here now, but I have seen him, and 
I won’t mention his name; and I heard Miss 
Smiley in the evening. It may be heresy 
to say it, but Ido think I was more fed that 
evening than I had been by both the others; 
but Ido not on that account say that it is 

ood for women to go as a regular thing 
into the pulpit. If I had heard her a dozen 
times, I should not have been so much 
moved. Woman preaching may do fora 
little time, but it wont do for a permanency. 
I heard at Old Orchard, at a temperance 
convention, the most beautiful argument I 
ever listened to, delivered with grace and 
modesty and power. The words fell like 
dew upon the heart, enriching it, and the 
speaker was Miss Willard; but for all this, 
brethren, I do not approve of women 
preaching. (Great laughter.). We must 
not, for the sake of a little good, sacrifice a 
great principle. 

Dr. Pollock, of Lyons Farms, wanted tc 
shelter women, to prevent them from bein 
talked about as ministers are and criticised 
as ministers are; it was for this that he 
would keep them out of the pulpit. 

Rev. Dr. Findley said that he was in favor 
of sustaining the charge. 

The Presbytery here took a recess. In 
the interval of time that elapsed between 
the sessions a dozen or so of the women 
present sent out and got some lunch, which 
they ate in the church. While thus en- 

ged, their views upon the question were 

reely expressed. One lady said: 

“Qh, these doctors of divinity! these 
doctors of divinity! they are killing the 
Church of Christ with their firstly and 
secondly and thirdly. If I was to go to 
one of these doctors of divinity here in 
Newark and say I wanted his church to use 
for the glory of God and the conversion of 
souls, he would not let me have it; but if I 
asked for it to lecture in on Africa or the 
sources of the Nile, or for some theatric 
a at $1 a ticket, he would let me 

ave it, if I would divide the receipts. 
Women may talk of anything but the glor 
of Christ. Here is Newark full of the devil 
and all his works, in the churches as well 
as without them, and I feel like raising my 
voice against him. 1 am not allowed to do 
it. Now, men are not fools if they are not 
professors of religion. What does the out- 
side world think of such things? What 
does the secular press say of such things? 
But it is all of no use; the negroes are free, 
and the women are going to have their 
liberty.” 

The first speaker of the evening was the 
Rev. Prentiss De Neuve, who was in favor 
of sustaining the charge. 

Rev. Dr. Haley contended that Brother 
See ought not to be condemned, because 
he had not offended against any law of the 
Church. The Bible commanded the Church 
to ‘‘greet one another with a holy kiss,” and 
this occurred five times distinct and plain. 
Now, suppose he should charge the com- 
plainant with disobedience to a divine com- 
mand because he failed in his public wor- 
ship to enforce thiscommand. There were 
many passages like to this, which no one 
thought of taking literally. 

Dr. Seibert, Professor of the German The- 
ological Seminary; Drs. Ballentine and Hop- 
wood all spoke in favor of sustaining the 
charge. 


The trial of the Rev. Isaac M. See, pastor 
of the Wickliffe Street Presbyterian Church 
in Newark, for allowing women to preach 
in his pulpit, continued in the Presby- 
tery of Newark on Thursday night, was 
then adjourned until Wednesday morning. 
After Mr. See concluded his defense the 
Moderator announced that the roll would 
be called and each member would be allow- 
ed an opportunity to express his views, but 
that no vote would be taken until all had 
given their opinions. The Rev. Drs. Mcll- 
vaine, Brinsmade, Canfield, Willson, 
Stearns, Ferd, Smith, Findley, Seibert, and 
Knox, and the Rev. Messrs. Hutchings, 
Pollock, De Veure, Haley, Ballantine, and 
Hopwood were called and expressed their 
opinions, all but the Rev. Mr. Hutchings 
sustaining the charges and in opposition 
to women preaching. It was thought that 
a vote would be reached on Wednesday 
and the case be appealed to the General 
ee 

Accordingly, on Wednesday Jan. 2, the 
New York Presbytery, by a vote of 16 to 12 
found Rev. Mr. guilty of violating the 
Scriptures by allowing women to preach, 
and the case will be appealed to the Gener- 
al Assembly. 

Dr. See has done well in thus standing 
firm for the practical application of the 
Golden Rule. Meanwhile 

“The mills of God grind slowly.” 
L. 8. 





OUR POLITICAL NEMESIS. 





Let no man believe that America can find 
peace and safety in the inauguration of 
Tilden. ‘That way madness lies.” Prov- 
idence has too great a future in store for 
this leading race and nation of our time to 
permit any such pettifogging with human 
rights, such evasion of duty, such blinking 
of the real issue. Abraham Lincoln said 
truly, that the debt we owe the negro must 
be paid with interest of gold and blood and 
tears. Only by the establishment of impar- 
tial justice for all men andall women can we 
secure real prosperity or lasting peace. Only 
by fidelity to the rights of men can the 
rights of women be attained. 

Nothing more wonderful has ever occur- 
red in human history than the political 
events which have taken place in the Uni- 
ted States during the past six months. For 
years the white people of the South have 
been quietly gathering themselves together 
and preparing to renew their struggle against 
the enforced equality of races. Stunned 
but not convinced, crushed but not convert- 
ed by the ruin of the war, the soul of the 
Slaveholders’ Confederacy has accepted the 
magnanimity of the victorious North without 
thanks, and is using its restoration to polit- 
ical power to get by policy what it failed to 
achieve by arms. Fora few years it stood 
sullenly aloof, and allowed demagogues to 
take udvantage of the credulity of the ig- 
norant freedmen, and to involve their com- 
munities in financial loss and dishonor. 
Then, smarting under the burden of taxation 
thus imposed, State after State has been suc- 
cessfully wrenched away from the Republi- 
cans by a renewed subjugation of the negro. 
First Georgia, then Alabama, then Missis- 
sippi, have thus been captured ; so quietly, so 
cunningly captured that the North has not 
realized what was going on. When the 
cry of alarm has come to the ears of Con- 
gress it has been ridiculed as ‘‘the song of 
the bloody shirt.” Nor would the North 
have been aroused, even now, to the stern 
reality, had not Fate decreed that the re- 
sult of the Presidential election should turn 
exactly upon the very States which alone 
remained Republican by negro votes. 

A telegram informed us, last week, that 
the Republicans of Louisiana, in their des- 
perate strait, are proposing to establish 
Woman Suffrage in that distracted commu- 
nity. What this means we, as yet, know not. 
But, of one thing we feel sure. No hope 
for Woman, no real reform for anything or 
anybody, can come from the triumph of an 
alliance of Northern ignorance and _ super- 
stition with Southern arrogance and race- 
aristocracy. We talk of a “‘solid South.” 
There is no solid South, in any fair or hon- 
orable sense. It is a white South, consoli- 
dated by the political subjugation of the 
freedmen. Itis aconspiracy of the capitalist 
against the laborer, of the rich against the 
poor. 

This conspiracy against Freedom cannot 
be crowned with success, because it is at va- 
riance with the genius and destiny of Amer- 
ica. Noblesse oblige. If we do our work 
with our own free will, we shall reap our 
reward. If not, we shall be driven to do 
it by the stern lash of necessity. In any 
case the work will be done all the same. 
For, in every age, there is ‘‘a chosen peo- 
ple” raised up to do a special work, which 
none but itself can do. Greece, Rome, 
Judea, France, Spain, Germany, Holland, 
England—none of these could have been 
spared in the past. Anglo-Saxon America 
is commissioned to establish a continental 
Union of free republics, upon the immuta- 
ble basis of Equal Rights for all races, sexes, 
and conditions of mankind. H. B. B. 

pe 
HIS SERVANT. 





A tale of aetual facts which have just oc- 
curred in the Black Hills, is thus reported 
by the Pittsburg Dispatch: 

A family left Butler, Pa., a few months 
ago, with a view of locating in the far West. 

he family consisted of Mr. Alexander 
MeMillan, wife and three children. After 
a long and tedious journey they reached 
Deadwood, in Dakota Territory, and from 
thence departed to the vicinity of the Black 
Hills. Here Mr. McMillan located a claim 
and went to work. He had been employed 
on his claim but a short time, when he con- 
tracted a fever and was compelled to take 
to his bed. The only doctors there, were 
the miners, and they did what they could 
to alleviate his sufferings, but in vain. 
While he lay sick Mrs. McMillan died in 
childbirth. he helpless condition of the 
bereaved family was brought to the atten- 
tion of the pocete resident in the vicinity, 
and as Mr. McMillan was sick and penni- 
less, with but small chances of his recov- 
ery, it was deemed best by the people to 
raise a subscription and send the three chil- 
dren as well as the newly-born babe, back 
to their grand-parents in Butler. The nec- 
essary amount was speedily secured, but 
who was there to take charge of the four 
little ones and deliver them safely in Butler? 
They had to cross hundreds of miles of 
territory, and TT could not go alone 
just at the advent of the bleakest portion of 
the winter season. A day or two passed, 
and the situation of the children came to 
the ears of a widow lady named Mrs. R. A. 
Kilbury, and she volunteered to take upon 
herself the duties incumbent upon the safe 
delivery of the little ones at the home of 
their grand-parents. The mission was a 
perilous one, and Mrs. Kilbury greatly 
feared the effects of the weather on the 
children, to say nothing of the news that 
the Indians were again attacking the wagon 





trains. Nothing daunted, however, the lit- 
tle lady determined to perform the duty she 
had undertaken. The day of departure 
was fixed for the morning of the 23d of 
November, and at an early hour the settle- 
ment was astir with men getting their wag- 
ons in line, horses harnessed, placing goods 
and previsions in the vehicles, and saying 
good-by to their friends. Eventually the 
train of wagons moved off in the midst of 
asnow-storm. Onthe second day the snow 
was found to be over six inches deep and 
the weather extremely cold. Great were 
the sufferings of the children, although all 
that was possible was done for their com- 
fort. On the third day from the settle- 
ment, evidence was found that hostile In- 
dians were in the neighborhood, and an at- 
tack was expected. That night the wagons 
were all placed in a circle, save that con- 
taining Mrs. Kilbury and the children, it 
being placed in the centre. The men made 
every preparation for defense, but fortu- 
neire no Indians appeared. The fourth 
and fifth days of the trip were so cold that 
Mrs. Kilbury found it necessary to se the 
spirit lamp as a means of heat in the wag- 
on, and the caloric developed from the lit- 
tle flickering flame, she thinks, saved the 
life of the baby at least, Cheyenne was 
eventually reached, and Mrs. Kilbury and 
her charges were taken on board the train 
for the East, and in due time she reached 
Allegheny City, and immediately proceeded 
to Butler, on the West Pa Railroad. 
There she found the grand-parents of the 
little ones, who were overjoyed to meet 
them, but the joy was speedily turned to 
grief when the intelligence of the death of 
the mother was gently broken by the brave 
little lady. Mrs. Kilbury’s mission accom- 
plished, she returned to Allegheny yester- 
day, and, after delivering a letter which 
was intrusted to her by Mr. Israel V. Hoag 
toa relative there, she took train for her 
frontier home. The action of Mrs. Kil- 
bury in this case is certainly to be com- 
mended as that of a noble, Christiah, self- 
sacrificing lady—one who has shown a de- 
votion and kindness well worthy of the 
emulation of all good people. 

Mrs. Kilbury certainly deserves great 
credit for the humane part which she so 
successfully accomplished. But what shall 
be said of the man who took his wife,under 
such circumstances, with three small chil- 
dren, to wander inthe very teeth of winter, 
penniless, among the Black Hills? 

She was in need of the sofest shelter and 
the tenderest care. How is it that her hus- 
band dared to drag her to such certain mis- 
ery, suffering and death? Why did he es- 
cape the odium which any one who inflicts 
such cruelty deserves? 

The answer is found in that miserable re- 
ligious teaching, which insists on the subju- 
gation of the will and wishes of the wife to 
those of her husband; in the law which 
makes every wife the servant of her hus- 
band. 

In the absence of these, a wife situated as 
this woman was, would have remained, ac- 
eording to the dictates of common sense, un- 
der the kind care of her mother, while her 
husband found a home which should at 
least have been moderately comfortable for 
the mother of his children. But, as it is, the 
man felt free to take her away to bear the 
suffering she could not escape, with the add- 
ed miseries of cold, hunger, penury, and the 
fear of savage men. The newspapers 
chronicle the facts, and there is not even a 
hint, that the man who had taken her to 
certain death had been guilty of an impro- 
priety even. By the law she was his ser- 
vant. By the authority of the pulpit, she 
was to obey his will. The result in this case 
is a dead wife, four motherless children, a 
man free to plunge another woman into the 
same misery, and a world full of men and 
women bound by the legal and religious 
delusion that the ‘“‘golden rule” does not ap- 
ply to any man’s wife. 

Every woman who has a daughter who, 
by reason of the present public opinion, 
may also be carried away into the wilder- 
ness, to wander, and starve, and freeze, and 
die, should use all diligence to create a pub- 
lic sentiment which recognizes equal hu- 
man rights for women. We shall be more 
than justified in pouring contempt on such 
religious teachers, and on their teaching! 
We must, with more earnestness, strive for 
political rights, and legal equality. L. s. 

—‘- 


MALDEN WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


The need for an organization to further 
the political interests of women has been 
generally acknowledged among the Suffra- 
gists of Malden. It is thought that, with a 
good organization and vigorous action, the 
women might control the election cf mem- 
bers of the Legislature and of town officers. 
After several postponements, a few of the 
more steadfast Suffragists were got togeth- 
er last week. A Woman Suffrage club was 
formed, and the following officers chosen 
for the ensuing year. 


President—J. W. Pettengill, oe 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. A. A. Knights, Mrs. Annie 
M. Moody. 

Secretary—Mrs. C. P. Lacoste. 

Treasurer—Mrs. David Foster. 

Executive Committee—Rev. D. M. Wilson, Mrs. H. 
H. Robinson, Henry L. Moody, Mrs. Geo. Wilson, 
Mrs. J. 8. Small. 


We hope, now that so much is done, the 
club will receive strong support, at least 
from those who ought to support it. What 
will be needed is numerical strength; the 
larger the numbers, the more people will 
hear about it, and consequently think about 
the purpose of it. 

We understand that all subjects tending 
to the elevation of Woman, will be discuss- 
ed at the meetings, and we can see how 
such a club can be used not only to advance 








the political status of women, but also asa 
common ground on which to meet and con- 
sider matters relating to mental improve- 
ments. 

We hope that those readers of the Jour- 
NAL who live in Malden will give us their 
hearty support. M. 

Malden, Mass. 





oe 


ANNUAL MEETING IN COLORAD)D. 


**The Executive Committee of the Colorado 
Woman Suffrage Association, at a’ recent 
session, appointed the place and time of 
our second, and as we hope, our last Annu- 
al Meeting,—Denver, January 15 and 16, 
1877. 

“The importance of this meeting of the 
friends of impartial legislation can hardly 
be overestimated, and we trust that there 
will bea grand gathering from every part 
of the State. There isa great deal of pa- 
tient, pains-taking work to be done in the 
next ten months, if we would win our 
righteous cause, and the enthusiasm. neces- 
sary for this work can nowhere beso warm- 
ly active and potent as ina large assembly 
of the workers, meeting for earnest discus- 
sion of the best ways and means. A thor- 
oughly live meeting, which is the only sort 
of one that anybody should plan for—a 
thoroughly live meeting next month, will 
mean an inspiration of good cheer, hearti- 
ness, and earnestness, everywhere in Colora- 
do; for Equal Suffrage is a cause in and 
for which men and women can have the 
best, good comradeship; it is intelligent co- 
operation in the highest duties which de- 
volve upon loyal citizens. 

‘‘Let everybody, then, come to.the meeting 
prepared to act, and speak, and contribute 
material aid, each according to his gifts 
and possessions.—Locky Mountain News. 

The all-important question of the en- 
franchisement of Woman is to be submitted 
to the voters of Colorado, next October. 
This annual meeting will undoubtedly shape 
its main action with reference to that event. 
It will make peaceful preparation for a rev- 
olution such as our forefathers and fore- 
mothers gave seven years of bloodshed and 
strife to accomplish. 


Now if the men of this young Centennial , 


State will accept this great opportunity to 
do justice to the women who, for their sake, 
have endured frontier life, and still more, 
if they will trust the principle that the con- 
sent of the governed woman, not less than 
that of the governed man, is necessary to a 
just government, and apply it, they will 
have done better for the race and for the 
State, for all time, then they did who 
fought out the old revolution. 

We at the East, shall look with great in- 
terest for the action of this annual meeting, 
in the hope that it will be nobly and gener- 
ously seconded by the voters of that State. 

L. 8. 





VOTES OR NOTHING. 


The Prohibitory Ward and City Commit- 
tee of Boston issued an address to the voters 
of this city, just before the last Municipal 
election, which set forth with great clear- 
ness and force the power of the dealers in 
the liquor traffic, to control the city elec- 
tions. Then followed a short, terse state- 
ment of what is necessary to oppose it, a 
part of which is as follows: 

‘‘What is needed? The first need is an 
issue against the political power of the dram- 
shop. This we offer: Without the issue 
you cando nothing. First, the issue ;—then 
votes. Threats, growls, sermons, prayers, 
wit hout votes, are as dead as faith without 
works.” 

This last sentence is commended to wo- 
men who work in the temperance cause, as 
the sober statement of men who give time 
and thought to find the best ways to put an 
end to rum-selling and rum-drinking. 

Think of it, semperance women, and if 
you agree with them that the vote is neces- 
sary to that end, then join with us to put 
the ballot in tke hands of women. Your 
body of workers, joined with ours, will 
make an invincible host. L. 8. 
conceals 


FEMALE HOD-CARRIERS. 


The traditional Suabian wife, yoked to 
her husband's plough beside his ox or don- 
key, is not muca disguised in the heavily 
burdened female drudge, to be found now 
in certain countries of Europe. Mr. Ful- 
ton, editor of the Baltimore American, 
writing to that paper from Vo-nna, spoke 
of a building going up not far from the 
great Exhibition Palace, om which two 
hundred women were employed as hod- 
carriers. There must be many thousands 
of them doing this species of work in Vien- 
na. They are of all ages, but all seem 
strong and healthy. Mr. Tulton further 
says, ‘‘At dinner-time they swarm into the 
shops to purchase a piece of brown-bread 
and fat bacon, and a mug of beer, and eat 
their dinners sitting on the curbstones. 
Their wages are only one fiorin, or forty- 
eight cents per day, and I am assured by 
gentleman resident here, that most of them 
sleep about the buildings on shavings, or 
in barns or sheds, having no homes.” 

The employment of women as masons’ 
assistants, may in part account for the build- 
ing delays in Austria, of which so much 
complaint has been made, the present season. 
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Gallantry hardly enters into the industry of 
that country, therefore, unless the Austrians 
look at the matter as the joval Irishman 
once did, who praised the ccuntry because 
he could earn his bread in it by carrying 
brick and mortar up a ladder, while a poor 
fellow on top did all the work. Overseers 
are on guard in Vienna to keep the poor 
female drudges in constaat motion. 

Mr. Filton expresses the opinion that 
‘amidst all the splendor of that great city, 
with its million of inhabitants, there is, 
perhaps, more destitution, want, and suffer- 
ing, than inall the cicies of America.” This 
will sound strangely to those whose ideas 
of European society are based upon roman- 
tic views of life in that country. It is 
quite evident Germany is not sufficiently 
advanced in either social or political progress 
to become a model for other nations, and 
especially for the United States. 

oe 


FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT WOMEN. 





Many otf the most determined opposers 
of Woman's enfranchisement are found 
among men of education and high social 
standing; also among business men; men of 
practical good sense who care nothing for 
sentiment, but who have great respect for 
facts and figures. These two classes of 
men look at this subject from different 
standpoints, and reason from premises al- 
most directly opposite, yet they arrive at 
the same conclusion, viz: ‘‘Women are 
not capable of filling well any position out- 
side the domestic circle.” 

The first class have great respect for 
women occupying the same social position 
with themselves, and knowing little of oth- 
ers, claim that women are too delicate, too 
refined to come down to the realities of ev- 
ery-day life. It is nature’s law that Man 
should protect and support Woman. These 
gentlemen instinctively cry out against a 
measure that would seem to thrust her out 
of home, and compel her to engage in bus- 
iness which belongs to man. Their cry has 
been andstillis: ‘This must not be. The 
battle of life must be fought by Man. The 
scramble for money, the strife for place and 
position must never fall upon Woman. 
Men are the money-earners and women the 
money-spenders; bless the dear creatures, 
how they do enjoy spending for nice, pret- 
ty, costly things! Men must furnish the 
means by which they may gratify and cul- 
tivate their taste for the beautiful; thus will 
they become more refined, more womanly, 
and men will become more gentlemanly 
and generous.”’ These men seem to think it 
is really a misfortune, if not a disgrace, for 
women to work, or to earn money. 

The other class do not consider Woman 
either too refined, or too delicate to work. 
They have no objection to her doing what- 
ever she can do well. If she can compete 
with man in the professions, or industries, 
outside of domestic life, let her do so. But 
this she can never do. Through all the 
centuries she has given no sign of her ca- 
pacity to work elsewhere than at home. 
They triumphantly ask: Who ever forbade 
Woman being an inventor, tradesman, me- 
chanic, manufacturer, or artist? Why has 
she not availed herself of this liberty, and 
shown her capacity in this line? When 
women show themselves capable of filling 
public positions, of entering the profes- 
sions, of engaging in business as men do, 
then, as men, they should have a voice in 
making the laws by which their property 
and business interests are to be protected. 
So long as they continue in domestic life, 
they will be sufficiently protected by men. 
While they do nothing else. they do not 
need Suffrage. 

We will let the facts and figures of the 
Centennial Exposition and the Census of 
Massachusetts answer. These facts show 
to the first class that the dependent women 
are very limited in number, there being only 
one hundred ‘‘ladies’” ia Massachusetts, 
while there are more than half a million 
(510,532) women who have some honorable 
occupation. One hundred and ninety-two 
thousand two hundred and fifty (192,250) 
Massachusetts women are maintaining them- 
selves. These have entered the battle of 
life; are money-earners, not dependent on 
man for maintenance. 

Ninety-four thousand eight hundred and 
fifteen (94,815) are earning a livelihood in 
what is termed ‘‘the domestic industries.” 
They are servants, washerwomen, watchers, 
nurses, matrons, boarding and lodging- 
house-keepers, tc. 

The remaining ninety-seven thousand 
four hundred and thirty-five (97,435) are en- 
gaged in what is generally considered men’s 
work. ‘Three hundred and seventy-four 
are employed by the government. Ten 
thousand two hundred and ninety-five are 
inthe professions.’ Three thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty-iwo in trade and transpor- 
tation. Eight, ty-three thousand two hundred 
and seven in manufactures and mechanical 


industries. 

Government ......... PE ee Te 374 
RES SAE LE TER LE: 10,295 
Trade and Transportation....................++ 522 
Manufacturies a Joe Industries ...... 83,207 
Agriculture and Fishery..................ss000+ 7 


In order that these women may have the 
same opportunity to earn their living in 
these employments, that they may be pro- 
tected in their property and wages, as men 
are protected, they need the ballot, accord- 
ing to the reasoning of the above named 





opponents. The women of this State have 
entered almost all the industries in which 
men are employed. They have entered all 
the professions except the law, and that 
they are not permitted to enter. 

There are many inventors among the wo- 
men of this and other countries. In the 
Woman's Pavilion there were more than 
sixty patented articles, all the invention of 
women. It is well known that many of the 
most important inventions and much of the 
best artistic work of women were not ex- 
hibited in the Woman’s Pavilion. Some of 
the most important surgical instruments 
now in use were invented by women. 

In the Centennial exhibit were chiefly 
labor-saving machines. Some were said to 
be out of Woman’s sphere. Among these 
was a desk by Mrs. E. W. Styles, of Phila- 
delphia, mentioned as »eing entirely original 
in design, and folding easily from a width 
of seven feet to eighteen inches. Another 
was a building material, by Miss Mary 
Nolan, of St. Louis. This is said to be 
both fire and moisture proof. The blocks 
have a smooth exterior and interior surface, 
needing no paint. 

Thus facts and figures prove beyond a 
doubt that neither of the above named 
classes of opponents to Woman Suffrage 
are correct in their statements; their reason- 
ing is not logical, being based on false 
premises. 

For the encouragement of women who 
maintain themselves, we hope to be able, at 
some future time, to particularize the em- 
ployments open to them. More than one- 
half of the telegraph operators in this State 
are women. There are 5,724 making boots 
and shoes; 237 watch and clock makers; 
of spool makers, one hundred; of needle 
makers, forty-seven; of harness and saddle 
makers, thirty-four; of merchants, 527; and 
of book-keepers, accountants, and clerks, 
1,089. 

Some may ask what good would the vote 
do women, when they can enter almost 
every department of labor? This we hope 
to answer in our next article on this sub- 
ject. MatiLpA HINDMAN. 

Boston, Mass. 

———__ o-oo ———————— 
MISS HINDMAN IN BEVERLY. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—Though not a pro- 
fessed advocate of your principles, I am in 
hearty sympathy with what I conceive to 
be their true spirit. Both my natural habit 
of mind and the influence of my moral and 
spiritual associations incline me to this sen- 
timent. I am therefore disposed, at all 
suitable times, to give a hearty welcome to 
any person who shall justly present this im- 
portant issue. Yet no one is better aware 
than yourself, how narrowly one in my 
place is obliged to discriminate as to who 
may be safely introduced to the community 
for that purpose. Hence I desire to em- 
phasize the instances of conspicuous merit, 
which appear in the crowd of those now 
anxious to gain the public ear. 

Solely upon your recommendation, I late- 
ly received Miss Matilda Hindman, of Penn- 
sylvania, as an exponent of Woman Suf- 
frage, secured her a place to lecture, extend- 
ed the notice as widely as possible, and did 
what I could to afford her a generous hear- 
ing. I am happy to record that she more 
than answered my highest expectations, 
holding with remarkable success, the atten- 
tion of her audience, till the close. Her 
modest ways, her graceful and winning 
presence, the obvious candor of her spirit, 
and the surpassing clearness of her style 
gave her at once a complete mastery of the 
situation. Her presentation of the doctrine 
she favored was fully equal, in point of log- 
ical force, of concise and accurate state- 
ment, and of marked felicity of expression, 
.o the best that I have ever heard. Having 
grown sensitive and critical, by reason of 
the sins against good language, good man- 
ners, and healthy morals, which I have 
seen perpetrated in the name of ‘‘Woman’s 
Rights,” I sharply guaged every sentence, 
as she proceeded, yet failed to discever a 
single word or feature throughout that 
could offend the most exacting taste. It is 
the best of compliments to say that, with a 
subject so much misunderstood, she thor- 
oughly pleased an intelligent assembly, 
gathered from one of the most staid and 
conservative communities in New Eng- 
land. 

I would be glad to recommend this lady 
to any brother ministers, as one whom they 
may confidently present to their people, 
without any fear of afterwards having 
eause to regret their action. Yours truly, 

M. Emory WricHr. 

Pastor M. E. Church, Beverly, Mass. 





A TIMELY DISCOVERY. 


Several of our most ‘‘prominent physi- 
cians,” as the papers state, have had Miss 
von Hillern here, and have decided as the 
result of their observations during her feat 
at the Music Hall, that women can, and, 
what is more important still, may walk— 
Wonderful and timely discovery! 

We had, indeed, half suspected the fact 
from the construction of the female form in 
respect of locomotion for some thousands of 
years past (in fact, as far back as we have 
any geological record,) and the fact that they 
have been walking more or less during all 





this time. The result of the examinations 
of these “prominent physicians” reminds 
one of the remarkable discoveries of the 
‘Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” in the course of 
his investigations. We are curious to know 
whether these ‘‘prominent physicians” have 
also discovered that the word “leg” applies 
equally to the pedal extremities of women 
as of men, and marks in the woman a dis- 
tinctive instrument of locomotion which is 
not merely a ‘‘limb.” 

All thanks to plucky Miss von Hillern for 
setting us all on our legs, and opening the 
eyes of our physicians, who, it is to be 
hoped, will allow their lady patients to open 
theirs, and perceive that they have feet in- 
tended to convey, in their very existence, 
the injunction:-—‘‘Woman, thou mayst, 
canst and must walk!” 

A WALKING WomAN. 

Boston, Mass. 
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WOMEN INVITED TO HARVARD. 


Four of the laboratories in the Lawrence 
Scientific School at Harvard College, are to 
be opened to teachers and others, both men 
and women, on Saturday Jan. 18. The in- 
struction is to be given in Prof. Shaler’s 
Geological Laboratory, in Prof. Macready’s 
Zoological Laboratory at the Museum, in 
Prof. Goodell’s Botanical Laboratory at the 
garden, and at the Physical Laboratory. 
Two of these have never before been open- 
ed to women. It is a rare chance for young 
women who wish to fit themselves in these 
departments. 


> 


WAN TED A A HOME. 


For two children, bro brother and sister, six 
and eight years old, of American parentage. 
They are healthy children, have been 
brought up in the country, and would repay 
care. Inquire at this office. L. 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Elizabeth Peabody gave a lecture in 
Board of Trade Hall, Saturday evening, 
on ‘‘Froebel’s Kindergarten a Necessity.” 

The ‘‘Ladies’ Almanac” for 1877 is issued 
annually, and is the daintiest of those which 
have yetappeared. It isthe size of the Vest 
Pocket Series. Price fifty cents. It is for 
sale by all news companies. 

An exchange says, “‘What this country 
needs to have right off is a religion, which 
will make a man feel that it is just as cold 
for his wife to get up and build a fire as it 
is for himself. 

The friends of Andrew Jackson Davis 
have made him a contribution of $8,000, as 
a testimonial of their good will, and of their 
appreciation of the service he has rendered 
to humanity, to enable him to have more 
command of his time. 

Among the audience at the Boston thea- 
tre last week, to witness Mrs, Lander’s first 
performance of Hester Prynne in ‘The 
Scarlet Letter” were Henry W. Longfel- 
low, Edwin P. Whipple, James T. Fields, 
and Professor Peirce of Harvard University. 

Millett and Parker have copied the two 
Faneuil hall portraits assigned to them, 
Copley’s Samuel Adams, and Stuart’s Gen- 
eral Knox, and a staging is to be erected at 
the Art Museum to enable Miss Stuart to 
make the copy of her father’s portrait of 
Washington. 

When the London Echo was purchased 
by the well-known speculator, Albert Grant, 
both of its editors — Arthur Arnold and 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe—instantly re- 
signed. The paper having passed into other 
proprietorship, they have both resumed its 
editorial charge. 

Martin L. Hayes, a prominent shoe man- 
ufacturer of Farmington, N. H., has had a 
large boulder, weighing ten or twelve tons, 
placed on the site of the house in which 
Henry Wilson was born. Onit is inscribed, 
‘Henry Wilson, Vice-President U. 5. A., 
born here, February 16, 1812.” 

The New Haven, Conn., Woman Suf- 
frage Society has had a meeting every Mon- 
day evening for the last four years. At 
these meetings there are discussions, or a 
paper is read. Thus a live interest is kept 
up, and foundation work is done, which 
will report itself sooner or later. 

The ‘Autobiography and Memoir of 
Harriet Martineau,” will be issued in two 
volumes, by Osgood, in February. The au- 
tobiographical part was brought down to 
1856 by Miss Martineau, and the memoir 
since that time is written by Mrs. Maria 
W. Chapman, of Weymouth, an old ac- 
quaintance and long-time correspondent of 
Miss Martineau. 

The annual report of the secretary of the 
New Hampshire Grange of the Patrons of 
Husbandry shows a steady and constant in- 
crease of the order in the State. There are 
now eighty-eight granges with upwards of 
4300 members, an increase of sixteen new 
granges during the past year. Among their 
movements for the coming year will proba- 
bly be the establishment of patrons’ mutual 
fire and life insurance societies and associa- 
tions. 

The convincing article against State Regu- 
lation of Prostitution, which recently ap- 
peared in the Westminster Review, has been 
republished by the New York Committee 
for the Prevention, &c., as a tract. Copies 

















can be had by mail, on application to Mrs. 
C. C. Hussey, Sec., East Orange, New 
Jersey. 

At the New England Society's Dinner in 
New York, ‘‘The Agricultural and Manu- 
facturing Interests of New England” were 
responded to by Hon. Geo. B. Loring, who 
spoke for the farmers of New England, 
who stood in embattled front before their 
foe. Dr. Loring’s manly speech was in 
fine contrast with the compromising utter- 
ances of some other speakers, and, though 
made late, was one of the best addresses of 
the occasion. 

The second arrangement of Miss von 
Hillern to walk against time in Music Hall, 
Boston, is said to have saved her from tak- 
ing passage to Chicago on the railroad train 
which was destroyed at Ashtabula. This 
may be our consolation if she breaks down 
under the unnatural strain to which she is 
subjecting herself. We regard all such at- 
tempts to fight nature as essentially im- 
moral, either in man or woman, and should 
be glad to see them suppressed by the 
municipal authorities. 

The article on Apartment Hotels or 
“French Flats,” which we copy to-day 
from the New York 7Zimes, will be followed 
by descriptions of some of the most ap- 
proved establishments of the kind in New 
York, for which we are indebted to the 
same source. The Zimes contains many 
such original articles upon matters of pub- 
lic interest, not to be met with elsewhere, 
and they give it a value quite outside of 
its other excellent qualities. 

‘Prisons, Paupers and Tramps” are the 
subjects of a lecture which will be deliv- 
ered in various places this winter, by Mr. 
Burnham Wardwell, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Edward N. Kirk, D. D., expresses a 
very high estimate of Mr. Wardwell, and 
of his adaptedness to the work of superin- 
tending the inmates of our prisons. Dr. 
Kirk cordially recommends him ‘‘to all who 
desire to see the treatment of criminals 
more thoroughly modified by the spirit of 
our blessed Master.” Mr. Wardwell’s de- 
scription of the State-Prison in Virginia, 
and of its history, as its superintendent, 
will be found very interesting. 

It was, we believe, Rev. Dr. Tyng, of 
New York, who lately told the women of 
his congregation that if they would wear 
one-button gloves, instead of three-button 
gloves, the saving in two years would pay 
the debt on his church, or support an 
orphanage, or something of the kind. One 
of the women now replies: “If Dr. Tyng 
does not succeed with his gloves, let him 
try upon cigars; there would be more than 
the saving in gloves. He would gain by it, 
and the men of his congregation would be 
cleaner and live longer.” This is certainly 
a fair retort.— Boston Commonwealth. 

The Springfield Republican is in many 
respects the most useful, as it certainly is 
the most readable newspaper in New Eng- 
land. Its entire independence of party 
enables it to give every item of news without 
color or concealment. Indeed, it often 
seems to take a sort of grim pleasure in 
showing up the very persons and things it 
has seemed to favor. Theart of paragraph- 
ing and condensing, it has reduced to a sci- 
ence, and there is often more matter of in- 
terest compressed into one single page, than 
is contained in eight pages of long-winded 
metropolitan journalism. Every citizen of 
Massachusetts ought to take the Repudlican, 
especially if he is a strict party man, no 
matter what his party may be. It will help 
to shake him out of his party ruts. 

The Catholic Bishop of Minorca has just 
issued the following to his clergy:—‘‘We 
renew and reiterate our sentence of the 
highest order of excommunication against 
heretics of every sort, kind, and descrip- 
tlon; against their pupils or adopted chil- 
dren; against their fathers, mothers, pre- 
ceptors, and all who sit at meat with them 
we fully excommunicate all who aid or 
look kindly on them; we excommunicate 
the domestic servants of all heretics; we 
excommunicate all and every person or per- 
sons who dare to let a house to a heretic or 
protestant for school or services, and every 
one who gives money, or makes a loan, 
or leaves a legacy to such persons; we ex- 
communicate every one who lives on terms 
of friendship with such heretics, and every 
one who dares to say or write one word in 
their defence.” 

In harmony with the Christmas-time senti- 
ment of good will toward men, Sorosis gave 
one of its periodical receptions, on the even- 
ing of Dec. 21, toits friends, at Delmonico’s 
new restaurant. The entertainment, like 
all that have been given by the club, was 
bright, piquant, and enjoyable. At 9 
o'clock a comfortable roomful of people 
gathered around an old-time Christmas-tree 
of generous proportions, in the center of 
one of the spacious parlors. Mrs. Croly 
was mistress of ceremonies, and at the 
given signal an imitation of the genuine St. 
Nicholas mounted the ladder and began 
dealing out the gifts in the shape of pen 
wipers, watch cases, slipper cases, and 
countless varieties of knick-knacks to the 
holders of lucky tickets. 

Poor Mrs. Kerr used to excite my pity last 
winter, as she stood up in full dress for 
hours, receiving her guests and trying to 





look pleased; and I, knowing the kind, ten- 
der, thoughtful heart, filled with solicitude 
for the man dying by inches, whom she had 
married for true love, years ago, when she 
was a simple-minded teacher in a country 
school way up in the pine woods of Western 
Pennsylvania, could gauge the quality of 
her suffering. The crimson moire antique 
and lace overdress, described by correspond- 
ents, is exchanged for crape mourning, and 
the white hair of the gentle mourner’s head, 
who made an effort to do as society expected 
her, has grown whiter than ever.— Washing- 
ton Correspondence Uhicago Journal. 


The Board of Trustees of the District of 
Columbia Girls’ Reform School, and of offi- 
cers and citizens of Washington, have ad- 
dressed a Memorial to the Senate and House 
of Representatives, stating that ‘‘except the 
work-house and the common jail, there is no 
provision in the Capital of the United States 
for the shelter of young, ruined, deserted 
girls, who are driven by desperation to the 
fearful crimes of abortion and child-murder ; 
nor for helpless infants, who are therefore 
subjected to violent death, or to death by 
exposure on our streets; nor for the training 
and reformation of girls who have become 
vicious and abandoned, and are peopling the 
country with criminals; and, that the exist- 
ing laws in the District are so framed and 
executed as to protect men in the highest 
crimes against the souls and bodies of wo- 
men and of poor, ignorant and misguided 
girls, men of all ages and stations being per- 
mitted to seduce, or liberally reward pro- 
curses for seducing for them, new victims 
at every convenient opportunity, and being 
allowed to abandon the mothers and disown 
the children born out of wedlock, while all 
the legal penalties fall only upon the wretch- 
ed mothers.” In view of these facts the 
Trustees ask for an appropriation to provide 
land and buildings for a Shelter for the Sick, 
an Infant’s Home, and a Reform School for 
Girls, and for the shelter and care of urgent 
cases of young women about to become 
mothers, in temporary quarters until suitable 
buildings shall be constructed.” 


Spanish literature has lately suffered a 
severe loss in the death of Fernan Caballero. 
Among the novelists of Spain a notability 
of the first degree was concealed under this 
pseudonym; a lady of German birth, whose 
real name was Cecilia Bohl von Faber. 
Her father was a Hamburg merchant, who 
removed to Cadiz, and was always much 
interested in Spanish literature. She was 
born in 1797, in {Morges, on Lake Geneva, 
Switzerland; until her sixteenth year she 
was educated in Germany, then joined her 
father in Cadiz in 1813. There she was 
married, became a widow in a short time, 
then married the Marquis von Arco Her- 
moso. After his death in 1835, she gave 
her hand to the Advocate Antonio de Arron. 
As his widow she has lived in Seville since 
1863. She made her first public appearance 
asa poetess in 1849,in the ‘‘Romance of 
la Gaviota,” followed by a number of others 
in the succeeding years. The realistic 
nature of her poetical representations caused 
an extraordinary sensation in Spain. Nature 
and popular life were portrayed with fresh- 
ness and truth; the ancient customs of the 
country people, the strict Catholic faith 
and the old monarchy found here their most 
eloquent defender. In France and Germany 
also her works received much attention. 
A selection of her works in seventeen vol- 
umes appeared, translated into German, in 
1859-1864, in Paderborn. 


Another effort is to be made during the 
present session of the Legislature to secure 
the passage of a law which will enable the 
working men and women of Massachusetts 
to enjoy the kenefits of co-operative loan 
associations that will enable them to pur- 
chase independent homes for themselves and 
families. These associations have had a 
remarkable success in Philadelphia, and the 
Press of that city states that, at a rough esti- 
mate, there are about 78,000 houses in that 
city owned by men who, without the ad- 
vantages of these building associations, 
would have been tenants all their lives, 
Heretofore the passage of such a law in 
Massachusetts has been delayed by the 
strenuous opposition of gentlemen interest- 
ed in savings banks, who have claimed that 
those institutions could furnish all the fa- 
cilities needed by the laboring classes, and 
that mechanics and persons of moderate 
means did not possess the integrity and 
ability to manage such institutions. The 
results in Philadelphia have furnished 
abundant reason for the belief that these as- 
sociations have contributed in a remarkable 
degree to the comfort and independence of 
the working classes, and that there have 
scarcely ever occurred any losses by mis- 
management or defalcation; and it is to be 
hoped that the working men of Massachu- 
setts will not be compelled for the third 
time to ask the State in vain for the passage 
of a law that will enable them at least to 
make an attempt to better their condition. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


“The rombeld Bt, published by AA. J L. Shor- 
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POETRY. 


MAN AND WOMAN. 


BY W. 8. RALPH. 








The world with longing waits to-day, 
Attainments idea] human, 

The typical humanity— 
Not simply man or woman. 

Then all that honors man’s estate, 
And makes the woman glorious, 

Combined in perfect unity, 
Will make our kind victorious. 

For this, sad groane and travail cries, 
Have wrung the heart of ages; 

For this, in pain have prayed and wrought, 
Philanthropists and sages 

And perfect hood, w hood, 
In truest union blended, 

Must be wrought out, a rounded sphere, 
Ere toile and tears are ended. 

Two hemispheres of equal weight. 
Distinct,and unconfounded, 

Yet bound in one by mutual bonds, 
Shall make the orb, full-rounded. 


And neither half itself alone 

Can make the globe's completeness; 
Each with the other bears a part, 

Man’s strength and woman’: sweetness. 


If hideous growths, unseemly forms, 
On either side are cherished, 

Then symmetry and strength have failed, 
And grace and beauty perished. 

With right to rule, with hallowing force, 
Though in her sphere man’s equal; 

The world hath owned not Woman peer, 
And this the mournful sequel: 


Man’s sterner nature grown perforce 
Beyond its just relation, 

Caste darksome shadow, blighting curse, 
On half God's best creation. 

For she, true place and power denied, e 
Hath sunk the angel in her, 

And sought to gain the meaner place, 
That arts and wiles could win her. 


A curse to both! just counterparts, 
Were meant to help each other; 

Man's strength should hold his sister up, 
Her hand restrain her brother. 

For his the power that planets fee) 
To rush through farthest spaces; 

Her’s is the force that holds them fast, 
Within the circle’s traces. 

Ob past of pain! oh years of life! 
When will your away be finished? 

And man and woman, one in truth, 
With love still undiminished. 

Walk side by side, each honored most, 
Most trusted by the other; 

In council one, in aims the same, 
True sister and true brother. 


Walk side by side in even ranks, 
Each other’s strength still proving 
In every earnest forward march 
In which the world is moving. 


Oh brothers, rise! crown Woman queen! 
Oh sisters, be ye queenly! 
Oh sisters, crown your brothers kings! 
Oh brothers, be ye kingly! 
Columbus, Ohio. 


A WOMAN’S BATTLE. 


‘‘When I reached Great Britain, the right 
of women to Medicine was in this condition 
—a learned lawyer explained it carefully to 
me; I will give you his words. The un- 
written law of every nation admits all man- 
kind, and not the male half only, to the 
study and practice of medicine and the sale 
of drugs. In Great Britain this law is call- 
ed the common law, and is deeply respected. 
Whatever liberty it allows to men or wo- 
men is held sacred in our courts, until di- 
rectly and explicitly withdrawn by some 
act of the Legislature. Under this ancient 
liberty women have occasionally practiced 
general medicine and surgery up to the year 
1858. But, forcenturies, they monopolized, 
by custom, one branch of practice, the ob- 
stetric, and that, together with the occasion- 
al treatment of children, and the nursing of 
both sexes, which is semi-medical, and is 
their monopoly, seems, on the whole, to 
have contented them, till late years, when 
their views were enlarged by wider educa- 
tion and other causes. But their abstinence 
from general practice, like their monopoly 
of obstetrics, lay with women themselves, 
and not with the law of England. That law 
is the same in this respect as the common 
law of Italy and France; and the constitu- 
tion of Bologna, where so many doctresses 
have filled the chairs of medicine and other 
sciences, makes no more direct provision 
for female students than does the constitu- 
tion of any Scotch or English university. 
The whole thing lay with the women them- 
selves, and with local civilization. Years 
ago Italy was far more civilized than Eng- 
land; so Italian women took a large sphere. 
Ot late the Anglo-Saxon has gone in for 
civilization with his usual energy, and is 
eclipsing Italy; therefore his women aspire 
to larger spheres of intellect and action, be- 
ginning in the States, because American 
women are better educated than English. 
The advance of women in useful attain- 
ments is the most infallible sign in any 
country of advancing civilization. All this 
about civilization is my observation, Sir, 
and not the lawyer’s. Now for the lawyer 
again. Such being the law of England, the 

British Legislature passed an Act in 1858, 
the real object of which was to protect the 
public against incapable doctors, not against 
capable doctresses or doctors. The Act ex- 
cludes from medical practice all persons 
whatever, male or female, unless registered 
in a certain register; and to get upon that 
register, the person, male or female, must 
produce a license or diploma, granted by 
one of the British examining boards speci- 
fied in a schedule attached to the Act. 
“‘Now these examining boards were all 
members of the leading medical schools. 
If the Legislature had taken the usual pre- 














caution, and had added a clause compelling 
those boards to examine worthy applicants, 
the Act would have been a sound public 
measure; but for want of that foresight— 
and without foresight a lawgiver is an im- 
postor and a public pest—the state robbed 
women of their old common-law rights with 
one hand, and with the other enabled a re- 
spectable trades-union to thrust them out of 
their new statutory rights. Unfortunately, 
the respectable union, to whom the Legisla- 
ture delegated an unconstitutional power 
they did not claim themselves, of exeluding 
qualified persons from examination, and so 
robbing them of their license and their 
bread, had an overpowering interest to ex- 
clude qualified women from medicine; they 
had the same interest as the watch-makers’ 
union, the printers’, the painters on china, 

the calico engravers’, and others, have to 

exclude qualified women from those branch- 

es, though peculiarly fitted for them, but 

not more so than they are for the practice 

of medicine, God having made them, and 

not men, the medical, and unmusical, sex. 

‘“‘Wherever there’s a trades-union, the 
weakest zo to the wall. Those vulgar un- 
ions I have mentioned exclude women from 
skilled labor they excel in, by violence and 
conspiracy, though the law threatens them 
with imprisonment for it: was it in nature, 
then, that the medical union would be infin- 
itely forbearing when the Legislature went 
and patted it on the back, and said, you can 
conspire with safety against your female 
rivals? Of course the clique were tempted, 
more than any clique could bear, by the 
unwarincss of the Legislature, and closed 
the doors of the medical schools to female 
applicants. Against unqualified female 
practitioners they never acted with such 
zeal and consent; and why?—the female 
quack is a public pest, and a good foil to 
the union; the qualified doctress is a public 
good, and a blow to the union. 

‘The British medical union was now in a 
fine attitude by Act of Parliament. It could 
talk its contempt of medical women, and 
act its terror of them, and keep both its 
feigned contempt and its real alarm safe 
from the test of a public examination—that 
crucible in which cant, surmise, and men- 
dacity are soon evaporated or precipitated, 
and only the truth stands firm. 

‘For all that, two female practitioners 
got upon the register, and stand out, living 
landmarks of experience and the truth, in 
the dead wilderness of surmise aud preju- 
dice. 

‘I will tell you how they got in. The 
Act of Parliament makes two exceptions: 
first, it lets in, without examination—and 
that is very unwise—any foreign doctor 
who shall be practicing in England at the 
date of the Act, although, with equal inca- 
pacity, it omits to provide that any future 
foreign doctor shall be able to demand ex- 
amination (in with the old foreign fogies, 
blindfold, right or wrong; out with the ris- 
ing foreign luminaries of an ever-advancing 
science, right or wrong); and secondly, it 
lets in without examination, to experiment 
on the vile body of the public, any person, 
qualified or unqualified, who may have been 
made a doctor by a very venerable and 
equally irrelevant functionary. Guess, now, 
who it is that a British Parliament sets 
above the law, as a Doctor-maker for that 
public it professes to love and protect!” 

‘The Regius Professor of Medicine?” 

“No.” 

**Tyndall?” 

“No.” 

‘‘Huxley?” 

“No.” 

“Then I give it up.” 

‘The Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

“Oh, come! a joke is a joke.” 

“This is no joke. Bright monument of 
British flunkyism and imbecility, there 
stands the clause setting that Reverend and 
irrelevant Doctor-maker above the law, 
which sets his Grace’s female relations be- 
low the law, and in practice outlaws the 
whole female population, starving those 
who desire to practice medicine learnedly, 
and oppressing those who, out of modesty, 
not yet quite smothered by custom and mo- 
nopoly, desire to consult a learned female 
physician, instead of being driven like 
sheep, by iron tyranny—in a country that 
babbles Liberty—to a male physician or a 
female quack. 

‘Well, Sir, in 1849 Miss Elizabeth Black- 
well fought the good fight in the United 
States, and had her troubles; because the 
States were not so civilized then as now. 
She graduated Doctor at Geneva, in the 
State of New York. 

She was practicing in England in 1%58, 
and demanded her place on the Register. 
She is an Englishwoman by birth; but she 
is an English M. D. only through America 
having more brainsthan Britain. This one 
islander sings, ‘Hail, Columbia!’ as often as 
‘God save the Queen!’ I reckon. 

‘Miss Garrett, an enthusiastic student, 
traveled north, south, east, and west, and 
knocked in vain at the doors of every great 
school and university in Britain; but at last 
found a chink in the iron shutters of the 
London Apothecaries. It seems Parlia- 
ment was wiser in 1815 than in 1858, for it 
inserted a clause in the Apothecaries Act of 
1815 compelling them to examine all per- 
sons who should apply to them for exami- 
nation after proper courses of study. Their 








charter contained no loop-hole to evade the 
Act, and substitute ‘him’ for ‘person;’ 80 
they let Miss Garrett in asa student. Like 
all the students, she had to attend lectures 
on Chemistry, Botany, Materia Medica, 
Zoology, Natural Philosophy, and Clinical 
Surgery. In the collateral subjects they let 
her sit with the male students; but in Anat- 
omy and Surgery she had to attend the 
same lectures privately, and pay for lec- 
tures all to herself. This cost her enor- 
mous fees. However, it is only fair to say 
that, if she had been one of a dozen female 
students, the fees would have been diffused ; 
as it was, she had to gild the pill out of her 
private purse. 

“In the hospital teaching she met diffi- 
culties and discouragement, though she 
asked for no more opportunities than are 
granted readily to professional nurses and 
female amateurs. But the whole thing is a 
mere money question; that is the key to 
every lock in it. 

“She was freely admitted at last to one 
great hospital, and all went smoothly till 
some surgeon examined the students viva 
voce; then Miss Garrett was off her guard, 
and displayed too marked a superiority; 
thereupon the male students played the 
woman, and begged she might be excluded; 
and, I am sorry to say, for the credit of 
your sex, this unmanly request was com- 
plied with by the womanish males in power. 
‘‘However, at her next hospital Miss Gar- 
rett was more discreet, and took pains to 
conceal her galling superiority. 

‘‘A)l her trouble ended—where her compe- 
titors’ began—at the public examination. She 
passed brilliantly, and is an English apoth- 
ecary. In civilized France she is a learned 
Physician. 

‘‘She had not been an apothecary a week 
before the Apothecaries’ Society received 
six hundred letters from the medical small- 
fry in town and country; they threatened 
to send no more boys to the Apothecaries, 
but to the College of Surgeons, if ever 
another woman received an Apothecary’s 
license. Now you know all men tremble 
in England at the threats of a trades-union; 
so the apothecaries instantly cudgeled their 
brain to find a way to disobey the law and 
obey the union. The medical press gave 
them a hint, and they passed a by-law for- 
bidding their students to receive any part 
of their education privately, and made it 
known at the same time that their female 
students would not be allowed to study the 
leading subjects publicly. And so they baf- 
fled the legislature and outlawed half the 
nation by a juggle which the press and the 
public would have risen against, if a single 
grown-up man had been its victim, instead 
of four million adult women. Now you 
are a straightforward man; what do you 
think of that?” 

‘‘Humph!” said Vizard. ‘I do not alto- 
gether approve it. The strong should not 
use the arts of the weak in fighting the 
weak. But in spite of your eloquence, I 
mean to forgive them any thing. Shakes- 
peare has provided them with an excuse 
that fits all time: 

“Our poverty, but not our will, consents.’ 

“Poverty! the poverty of a company in 
the city of London! Allons done. Well, 
Sir, for years after this all Europe, even 
Russia, advanced in civilization, and open- 
ed their medical schools to women; so did 
the United States; only the pig-headed 
Briton stood stock-still, and gloried in his 
minority of one; as if one small island is 
likely to be right in its monomania, and all 
civilized nations wrong. 

“But while I was studying in France, one 
lion-hearted Englishwoman was moving 
our native isle. First she tried the Univer- 
sity of London, and that sets up for a lib- 
eral foundation. Answer; ‘Our charter is 
expressly framed to exclude women from 
medical instruction.’ 

“Then she sat down to besiege Edin- 
burgh. Now Edinburgh is a very remark- 
able place. It has only half the houses, 
but ten times the intellect, of Liverpool or 
Manchester. And the University has two 
advantages as a home of science over the 
English universities; it is far behind them 
in Greek, which is the language of Error 
and Nescience, and before them in English, 
and that is a tongue a good deal of know- 
edge is printed in. Edinburgh is the only 
centre of British literature, except London. 

“One medical professor received the pi- 
oneer with a concise severity, and declined 
to hear her plead her cause, and one re- 
ceived her almost bruatlly. He said, ‘No 
respectable woman would apply to him to 
study Medicine.’ Now respectable women 
were studying it all over Europe.” 

‘‘Well, but perhaps his soul lived in an 
island.” 

“That is so. However, personal appli- 
cants must expect a rub or two; and most 
of the professors, in and out of medicine, 
treated her with kindness and courtesy. 

“Still she found even the friendly pro- 
fessors alarmed at the idea of a woman ma- 
triculating, and becoming Civis Edinensis; 
so she made a moderate application to the 
Senate, viz., for leave to attend medical 
lectures. This request was indorsed by a 
majority of the medical professors, and 
granted. But on the appeal of a few med- 
ical professors against it, the Senate sus- 
pended its resolution, on the ground that 





there was only one applicant. 
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“This got wind, and other ladies came 
into the field directly, your humble servant 
among them. Then the senate felt bound 
to recommend the University Court to ad- 
mit such female students to matriculate as 
could pass the preliminary examination; 
this is in history, logic, languages, and oth- 
er branches; and we prepared for it in good 
faith. It was a happy time: after a good 
day’s work, I used to go up the Calton Hill 
or Arthur’s Seat, and view the sea and the 
Pireus and the violet hills and the roman- 
tic undulations ot the city itself, and my 
heart glowed with love of knowledge and 
with honorable ambition. I ran over the 
names of worthy women who had adorned 
medicine at sundry times and in divers 
places, and resolved to deserve as great a 
name as any in history. Refreshed by my 
walk—I generally walked eight miles, and 
practiced gymnastics to keep my muscles 
hard—I used to return to my little lodgings; 
and they too were sweet to me, for I was 
learning a new science—Logic.” 

‘‘That was a nut to crack.” 

‘IT have met few easier or sweeter. One 
non-observer had told me it was a sham 
science and mere pedantry; another, that 
it pretended to show men a way to truth 
without observing. I found, on the con- 
trary, that it was a very pretty little science, 
which does not affect to discover phenom- 
ena, but simply to guard men against rash 
generalization and false deductions from 
true data. It taught me the untrained 
world is brimful of fallacies and verbal 
equivoques that ought not to puzzle a child, 
put whenever they creep into an argument, 
do actually confound the learned and the 
simple alike and all for want of a month’s 
logic. 

‘Yes, I was happy on the hill and happy 
by the hearth; and so things went on till 
the preliminary examination came. It was 
not severe; we ladies all passed with credit, 
though many of the male aspirants failed.” 

‘“‘How do you account for that?” asked 
Vizard. 

‘‘With my eyes. I observe that the aver- 
age male is very superior in intellect to the 
average female; and I observe that the 
picked female is immeasurably more supe- 
rior to the average male than the average 
male is to the average female.” 

“Is it so simple as that?” 

“Ay; why not? What! are you one of 
those who believe that Truth is obscure, 
hides herself, and lies in a well? I tell you, 
Sir, Truth lies in no well. The place Truth 
lies in is—the middle of the turnpike-road. 
But one old fogy puts on his green specta- 
cles to look for her, and another his red, 
and another his blue; and so they all miss 
her, because she is a colorless diamond. 
Those spectacles are preconceived notions, 
a priori reasoning, cant, prejudice, the 
depth of Mr. Shallow’s inner consciousness, 
etc., etc. Then comes the observer, opens 
the eyes that God has given him, tramples 
on all colored spectacles, and finds Truth 
as surely as the spectacled theorists miss 
her. Say that the intellect of the average 
male is to the average female as ten to six, 
it is to the intellect of the picked female as 
ten to a hundred and fifty, or even less. 
Now the intellect of the male Edinburgh 
student was much above that of the average 
male, but still it fell far below that of 
the picked female. All the examinations 
at Edinburgh showed this to all God’s un- 
spectacled creatures that used their eyes.” 

These remarks hit Vizard hard. They 
accorded with his own good sense and 
method of arguing; but perhaps my more 
careful readers may have already observed 
this. He nodded hearty approval for once, 
and she went on: 

‘‘We had now aright to matriculate and 
enter on our medical course. But, to our 
dismay, the right was suspended. The 
proofs of our general proficiency, which 
we hoped would reconcile the professors to 
us as students of Medicine, alarmed people, 
and raised us unscrupulous enemies in some 
who were justly respected, and others who 
had influence, though they hardly deserved 
it. 

“A general council of the University was 
called to reconsider the pledge the Senate 
had given us, and overawe the University 
Court by the weight of Academic opinion. 
The Court itself was fluctuating and ready 
to turn either way. A large number of 
male students co-operated against us, with 
a petition. They, too, were a little vexed 
at our respectable figure in the preliminary 
examination. 

“The assembly met, and the union orator 
got up; he wasa preacher of the Gospel, 
and carried the weight of that office. Chris- 
tianity, as well as Science, seemed to rise 
against usin his person. He made a long 
and eloquent speech, based on the intelli- 
gent surmises and popular prejudices that 
were diffused in a hundred leading articles, 
and in letters to the editor by men and wo- 
men to whom history was a dead letter in 
modern controversies; for the Press battled 
this matter for two years, and furnished 
each party with an artillery of reasons pro 
and con. 

‘‘He said: ‘Woman’s sphere is the hearth 
and the home: to impair her delicacy is to 
take the bloom from the peach; she could 
not qualify for Medicine without mastering 
anatomy and surgery—branches that must 
unsex her. Providence, intending her to 








be man’s helpmate, not his rival, had given 
her a body uafit for war or hard labor, and 
a brain four ounces lighter than a man’s, 
and unable to cope with long study and 
practical science. In short, she was too 
good and too stupid for Medicine.’ 

“It was eloquent, but it was a priori rea- 
soning, and conjecture versus evidence; yet 
the applause it met with showed one how 
happy is the orator ‘qui hurle avec les loups,’ 
Taking the scientific preacher’s whole the- 
ory in theology and science, Woman was 
high enough in creation to be the mother 
of God, but not high enough to be a saw- 
bones. 

‘Well, a professor of belles-lettres rose on 
our side, not with a rival theory, but with 
facts. He was a pupil of Lord Bacon and 
a man of the nineteenth century: so he ob- 
jected to a priori reasoning on a matter of 
experience. To settle the question of ¢a- 
pacity, he gave a long list of women who 
had been famous in science; such as Bettesia 
Gozzadini, Novella Andrea, Novella Calde- 
rini, Madalena Buonsignori, and many 
more, who were doctors of law and uni- 
versity professors; Dorotea Bocchi, who 
was professor both of philosophy and med- 
icine; Laura Bassi, who was elected pro- 
fessor of philosophy in 1732 by acclamation, 
and afterward professor of experimental 
physics; Anna Manzolini, professor of anat- 
omy in 1760; Gaetana Agnesi, professor of 
mathematics; Christina Roccati, doctor of 
philosophy in 1750; Clotilde Tambroni, pro- 
fessor of Greek in 1792; Maria Dalle Donne, 
doctor of medicine in 1799; Zaffira Ferretti, 
doctor of medicine in 1800; Maria Sega, 
doctor of medicine in 1789; Madalena Noe, 
graduate of civil law in 1807. Ladies in- 
numerable who graduated in law and medi, 
cine at Pavia, Ferrara, and Badna, includ- 
Ing Elena Lucrezia Cornaro, of Padua, a 
very famous woman. Also in Salamanca, 
Alcala, Cordova, he named more than one 
famous doctress. Alsoin Heidelberg, Got- 
tingen, Giessen, Wurzburg, etc., and even 
at Utrecht, with numberless graduates in 
the arts and faculties at Montpellier and 
Paris in all ages. Also outside reputations, 
as of Doctor Bouvin and her mother, ac- 
knowledged celebrities in their branch of 
medicine. This chain, he said, has never 
been really broken. There was scarcely a 
great foreign university without some fe- 
male student of high reputation. There 
were such women at Vienna and Peters- 
burg; many such at Zurich. At Mont- 
pellier Mademoiselle Doumergue was carry- 
ing ali before her, and Miss Garrett and 
Miss Mary Putman at Paris, though they 
were weighed in the race by a foreign lan- 
guage. Let the male English physician 
pass a stiff examination in scientific French 
before he brayed so loud. He had never 
done it yet. This, he said, is not an age of 
chimeras; it is a wise and wary age, which 
has established in all branches of learning a 
sure test of ability in man or woman—pub- 
lic examination followed by a public report. 
These public examinations are all conducted 
by males, and women are passing them tri- 
umphantly all over Europe and America, 
and graduate as doctors in every civilized 
country, and even in half-civilized Russia. 

‘‘He then went into our own little pre- 
liminary examination, and gave the statis- 
tics: In Latin were examined fifty-five men 
and three women; ten men were rejected, 
but no woman; seven men were respecta- 
ble, seven optimi, or first-rate, one woman 
bona, and one optima. In mathematics were 
examined sixty-seven men and four women, 
of whom one woman was optima and one 
bona; ten men were optimi, and twenty-five 
boni; the rest failed. In German two men 
were examined, and one woman; one man 
was good and one woman. In logic twenty- 
eight men were examined and one woman; 
the woman came out fifth in rank, and she 
had only been at it a month. In moral 
philosophy sixteen men were examined and 
one woman; the woman came out third. 
In arithmetic fifty-one men and three wo- 
men; two men were optimi and one woman 
optima; several men failed, and not one wo- 
man. In mechanics eighty-one men and 
one woman; the woman passed with fair 
credit, as did thirteen men, the rest failing. 
In French were examined fifty-eight men 
and four women; three men and one woman 
were respectable; eight men and one wo- 
man passed; two women attained the high- 
est excellence, optima, and not one man. 
In English, sixty-three men and three wo- 
men; three men were good and one woman; 
but two women were optime and only one 
man.” 

“Fancy you remembering figures like 
that,” said Vizard. 

‘It is all training and habit,” said she, 
simply. 

‘‘As to the study and practice of medicine 
degrading women, he asked if it tdegraded 
men. No; it elevated them. They could 
not contradict him on that point. He de- 
clined to believe, without a particle of evi- 
dence, that any science could elevate the 
higher sex and degrade the lower. What 
evidence we had ran against it. Nurses are 
not, as a Class, unfeminine, vet all that is 
most appalling, disgusting, horrible, and 
unsexing in the art of healing is monopo- 
lized by them. Women see worse things 
than doctors. Women nurse all the pa- 
tients of both sexes, often under horrible 
and sickening conditions, and lay out all 
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the corpses. No doctor objects to this on 
sentimental grounds; and why? because 
the nurses get only a guinea a week, and 
not a guinea a flying visit; to women the 
loathsome part of medicine; to man the 
lucrative! The noble nurses of the Crimea 
went to attend males only, yet were not 
charged with indelicacy. They worked 

tis. The would-be doctresses look mainly 
to attending women; but then they want to 
be paid for it; there was the rub. It was 
a mere money question, and all the attempts 
of the union to hide this and play the senti- 
mental shop-man were transparent hypoc- 
risy and humbug. 

“A doctor justly revered in Edinburg an- 
swered him, but said nothing new nor ef- 
fective, and, to our great joy, the majority 
went with us. 

“Thus encouraged, the University Court 
settled the matter. We were admitted to 
matriculate and study medicine under cer- 
tain conditions, to which I beg your atten- 

ion. 

“The instruction of women for the pro- 
fession of medicine was to be conducted in 
separate Classes confined entirely to women. 

“The professors of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine should, for this purpose, be permitted 
to have separate classes for women. 

“All these regulations were approved by 
the Chancellor, and are to this day a part 
of the law of that University. 

“We ladies, five in number, but after- 
ward seven, were matriculated and regis- 
tered professional students of medicine, 
and passed six delightful months we now 
look back upon as if it was a happy dream. 

‘(We were picked women, all in earnest; 
we deserved respect, and we met with it. 
The teachers were kind, and we attentive 
and respectful; the students were courteous, 
and we were affable to them, but discreet. 
Whatever seven young women could do to 
earn esteem, and reconcile even our oppo- 
nents to the experiment, we did. There 
was not an anti-student or downright flirt 
among us: and, indeed, I have observed that 
an earnest love of study and science controls 
the amorous frivolity of women even more 
than men’s. Perhaps our heads are really 
smaller than men’s, and we haven’t roomin 
them to be like Solomon—extremely wise 
and arrant fools. 

“This went on until the first professional 
examination: but, after the examination, 
the war, to our consternation, recommenced. 
Am I, then, bad-hearted for thinking there 
must have been something in that exami- 
nation which roused the sleeping spirit of 
trades-unionism?” 

“It seems probable.” 

“Then view that probability by the light 
of fact: 

“In physiology the male students were 
127. In chemistry, 226. 

“Twenty-five obtained honors in physi- 
ology. 

“Thirty-one in chemistry. 

‘In physiology and chemistry there were 
five women; one obtained honors in physi- 
ology alone; four obtained honors in both 
physiology and chemistry. 

‘So, you see, the female students beat the 
male students in physiology at the rate of five 
to one, and in chemistry seven and three- 
quarters to one. 

‘But, horrible to relate, one of the ladies 
eclipsed twenty-nine out of the thirty-one 
gentlemen who took honors in chemistry. 
In capacity she surpassed them all; for the 
two who were above her obtained only two 
marks more than she did, yet they had been 
a year longer at the study. This entitled 
her toa ‘Hope Scholarship’ for that year. 

‘Would you believe it? the scholarship 
was refused her—in utter defiance of the 
founder’s conditions—on the idle pretext 
that she had studied at a different hour from 
the male students, and therefore was not a 
member of the chemistry class.” 

“Then Why admit her to the competi- 
tion?” said Vizard. 

‘‘Why? because the a priori reasoners 
took for granted she would be defeated. 
Then the cry would have been, ‘You had 
your chance; we let you try tor the Hope 
Scholarship, but you could not win it.’ Hav- 
ing won it, she was to be cheated out of it 
somehow or anyhow. The separate class 
system was not that lady’s fault; she would 
have preferred to pay the University lect- 
urer lighter fees, and attend a better lect- 
ure with the male students. The separate 
Class was an unfavorable condition of study, 
which the University imposed on us as the 
condition of admitting us to the protessional 
study of medicine. Surely, then, to cheat 
that lady out of her Hope Scholarship, 
when she had earned it under conditions of 
study enforced and unfavorable, was per- 
fidious and dishonest. It was even a little 
ungrateful to the injured sex; for the money 
which founded these scholarships was wo- 
men’s money, every penny of it. The good 
Professor Hope had lectured to ladies fifty 
years ago; had taken their fees, and founded 
his scholarships with their money: and it 
would have done his heart good to see a 
jady win and wear that prize, which, but 
for his female pupils, would never have ex- 
isted. But it is easy to trample on a dead 
man; as easy as on a living women. 

“The perfidy was followed by ruthless 
tyranny. They refused to admit the fair 
criminal to the laboratory, ‘else,’ said they, 
‘she'll defeat more men.’ 





“That killed her, asa chemist. It gave 
inferior male students too great an advan- 
tage over her. And so the public and Pro- 
fessor Hope were sacrificed to a trades-un- 
ion, and lost a great analytical chemist, and 
something more: ‘she had, to my knowledge, 
a subtle diagnosis. Now we have, at pres- 
ent, no great analyst, and the few competent 
analysts we have do not possess diagnosis 
in proportion. They can finda few poisons 
in the dead, but they are slow to discover 
them in the living; so they are not to be 
counted on to save a life, where crime is ad- 
ministering poison. That woman could, 
and would, I think. 

‘They drove her out of chemistry, where- 
in she was a genius, into surgery, in which 
she was only a talent. She is now house- 
surgeon in a great hospital, and the public 
has lost a great chemist and diagnostic phy- 
sician combined. 

“Up to the date of this enormity the 
press had been pretty evenly divided for 
and against us. But now, to their credit, 
they were unanimous, and reprobated the 
juggle as a breach of public faith and plain 
morality. Backed by public opinion, one 
friendly professor took this occasion to move 
the University to relax the regulations of 
separate classes, since it had been abused. 
He proposed that the female students should 
be admitted to the ordinary classes. 

“This proposal was negatived by fifty- 
eight to forty-seven. 

“This small majority was gained by a 
characteristis manceuvre. The Queen’s name 
was gravely dragged in as disapproving the 
proposal, when, in fact, it could never have 
been submitted to her, or her comment, if 
any, must have been in writing; and as to 
the general question, she has never said a 
public word against medical women. She 
has too much sense not to ask herself how 
can any woman be fit to bea queen, with 
powers of life and death, if no woman is fit 
to be so small athing, by comparison, as a 
physician or a surgeon. 

We were victims of a small majority, ob- 
tained by imagination playing upon flunky- 
ism, and the first result was, we were not 
allowed to sit down to botany with males. 
Mind you, we might have gathered black- 
berries with them in umbrageous woods 
from morn till dewy eve, and not a profess- 
or shocked in the whole Faculty; but we 
must not sit down with them to an intel- 
lectual dinner of herbs, and listen, in their 
company, to the pedantic terms and childish 
classifications of botany, in which kindred 
properties are ignored. Only the male stu- 
dent must be told in public that a fox-glove 
is Digitalis purpurea in the improved nomen- 
clature of science, and crow-foot is Ranun- 
culus sceleratus, and the buckbean is Meny- 
anthes trifoliata, and mug-wort is Artemesia 
judacia; and that, having lost the proper- 
ties of hyssop, known to Solomon, we re- 
gain our superiority over that learned He- 
brew by christening it Gratiola officinalis. 
The sexes must nct be taught in one room 
to discard such ugly and inexpressive terms 
as snow-drop, meadow-sweet, feverfew, 
heart’s-ease, cowslip, etc., and learn to know 
the cowslip as Veris—by class, pentandria 
monogynia; and the buttercup as Acris, poly- 
andria monogynia; the snow-drop as Galan 
thus nivalis, Hexandria monogynia; and the 
meadow-sweet as U/naria; the heart’s-ease 
as Viola tricolor; and the daisy as Bellis pe- 
rennis, Syngenesia super flua.” 

‘‘Well,” said Vizard, “1 think the individ- 
ual names can only hurt the jaws and other 
organs of speech. But the classifications! 
Is the mild lustre of science to be cast over 
the natural disposition of young women to- 
ward polyandria monogynia? Is trigamy to 
be identified in their sweet souls with floral 
innocence, and their victims sitting by?” 

‘Such classifications are puerile and fan- 
ciful,” said Miss Gale; ‘‘but for that very 
reason they don’t infect animals with trig- 
amy. Novels are much more likely to do 
that.” 

‘‘Especially ladies’ novels,” suggested Viz- 
ard, meekly. 

“Some,” suggested the accurate Rhoda. 
‘‘But the sexes will never lose either morals 
or delicacy through courses of botany en- 
dured together. It will not hurt young 
ladies a bit to tell them in the presence of 
young gentlemen that a cabbage is a thalam- 
ifloral exogen, and its stamens are tetrady- 
namous, nor that the mushroom, Psalliata 
campestris, and the toad-stool, Mywna cam 
pestris, are confounded by this sciencein one 
class, Cryptogamia. It will not even hurt 
them to be told that the properties of the 
Arum maculatum are little known, but that 
the males are crowded round the center of the 
spadix, and the females seated at the base.” 

Said Vizard, pompously, ‘The pulpit and 
the tea table are centers of similar phenom- 
ena. Now'l think of it, the pulpit is a very 
fair calyx, but the tea table is sadly squat.” 

“Yes, Sir. But more than that: not one 
of these pedants who growled at promiscu- 
ous botany has once objected to promiscu- 
ous dancing, not even with the gentleman’s 
arm round the ladies’ waists—which the 
custom of centuries can not render decent. 
Yet the professors of delicacy connive, and 
the Mother Geese sit smirking at the wall. 
Oh, world of hypocrites and humbugs!”’ 

‘I am afraid you are an upsetter general,” 
said Vizard. ‘‘But you are abominably 
sincere, and all this is a curious chapter of 
human nature. Pray proceed.” 





Miss Gale nodded gravely, and resumed: 

“So much public ridicule fell on the un- 
ion for this and the blind flunkyism which 
could believe the Queen had meddled in the 
detail, that the professors melted under it, 
and threw open botany and natural history 
to us, with other collateral sciences. 

“Then came the great fight which is not 
ended yet.—From ‘‘A Woman Hater” in 
Harper's Magazine. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
—- ome 


HARRY MURDOCK’S FAMILY. 





A private note from a prominent actor 
suggests that as Harry Murdock left behind 
him a mother and sister in very impover- 
ished circumstances—having been entirely 
dependent upon his efforts for their support 
—a performance for their benefit should be 
given here, where he was born, and where 
he had made his greatest successes. The 
note adds: ‘I am confident poor Harry has 
friends enough among the dramatic pro- 
fession in Boston to give a performance for 
his mother’s benefit, and admirers enough 
among the public to make it a substantial 
testimonial. The suggestion should meet a 
warm and speedy response, and doubtless 
will, as the fact of the necessity for some 
such action is known.— Boston Globe. 








“THE WORLD” FOR 1877. 


The New York World for 1877, Daily, Semi-Week- 
ly and Weekly, will be found to be the cheapest and 
best newspaper published in the United States. It 
will be printed in an improved form with new type 
upon the best paper, and no expense or labor will be 
spared to maintain it in every department at the high- 
est possible standard, and to commend it in all re- 
spects to the confidence and approval of the best 
classes in the community without regard to political 
opinions or religious differences. 

It will lay before its readers: 

The News of the Day of all kinds and from all quar- 
ters, by mail and by {telegraph, carefully condensed 
and lucidly arranged, special attention being given to 
all Commercial, Legal, Financial, Social, Criminal 
and Political Transactions in the City of New York 
and in the United States. 

Full Reports, Reciting and Illustrating all Congres- 
sional and Legislative proceedings at Washington and 
Albany; all Meetings of importance, Religious, Liter- 
ary, Educational, Scientific and Political; all Social 
Events, gay and grave, and Personal Information of 
interest to the public. 

Correspondence, expressly prepared for this journal 
by a per t staff of accomplished resident writers 
at all centers of interest throughout the world. 

Literary News and Reviews, by which our readers 
will be kept advised of everything worthy of attention 
in the current Literature of Europe and America. 

Criticisms of all notable works and notices of all 
notable events in connection with Music, the Drama, 
Painting, Sculpture and all other branches of Art. 

Editorial Articles upon every subject of present 
interest or importance. 

For the principles by which Tae Wor.tp will be 
governed in its discussion and treatment of all public 
questions, it will suffice to say that Taz Wor p, while 
conservative in politics, desires the conservation only 
of what is good and wise in our public institutions and 
our political system; liberal in spirit, it admits no 
limitations upon the rights of private judgment and 
the aspirations of Reform, save those which are im- 
posed by prudence, decorum, and a rational respect 
for vested rights and for the honest opinions of all 
classes and sects of men. While it has labored for 
the principles and hails the triumph of the Democratic 
party as affording us a practical promise of Reform 
in our public administrations, city, state and national, 
it will not be blindly devoted to the advancement of 
any party orany clique. It will freely canvass the 
public conduct, while it will treat with respect the 
private rights, of Public Men, and it will examine 
fearlessly into the working of our national, state and 
municipal governments. 

It will inculcate a steadfast reliance upon the origi- 
nal principles of our political system as the only sound 
basis of all needed improvements therein; an unfal- 
tering devotion to the Constitution and the Union, a 
scrupulous fidelity to the spirit as well as the letter of 
our laws, and a sleepless vigilance in maintaining all 
the great safeguards of Civil and Religious Liberty. 
It will seek to mitigate and not to aggravate the evils 
inseparable from Party Government in a Free Coun- 
try; to promote good and not ill feeling among our 
fellow-citizens of all creeds and colors, all sections 
and all sects; and to advance both by its precepts and 
by its example the reign of Reason and of Law over 
prejudice and passion in all our public action and in 
the discussion of all public affairs. 

It willdo justice always, to the best of its ability, 
to all men and to all classes of men; it will recognize 
no enemies but the enemies of good morals, public 
order and the law; it will endeavor, in a word, to 
make itscolumns a terror to evil-doers and a praise 
to them that do well. 

Nor will it lose sight meanwhile of the great and 
legitimate demand of the reading public for entertain- 
ment. THE Wortp will keep its readers informed 
of all that is amusing as well as of all that is moment- 
ous in the movements of society and will spare neith- 
er trouble nor expense to provide them with a varied, 
animated and accurate picture of the times in which 
we live. 








TERMS—POSTAGE PREPAID. 

Daily and Sundays, one year, $9.50; six months, $5; 
three mouths, $2.50. 

Daily without Sundays, one year, $8; six months, 
$4.25; three months, $2.25; less than three months, 
$1 a month. 

The Semi-Weekly World (Tuesdays and Fridays)— 
Two Dollarsa year. To Club Agents—An extra copy 
for club of ten; the Daily for Club of twenty-five. 

The Weekly World (Wednesdays)—One Dollar a 
year. To Club Agents—An extra copy for club of 
ten; the Semi-Weekly for club of twenty; the Daily 
for club of fifty. 

Specimen number sent on application. 

Terms—Cash invariably in advance. 

All communications should be addressed to 

THE WORLD, 
Cor. Park Row and Beekman Street, New York. 
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Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
New York Infirmary- 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Castes “ Bellevue pm 
Sia, m Winter Bt opens pony First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 


dress the Secretary, 
Dr. Mercy N. BAKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 








PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor, 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other, 


—__ 
“Hear, for I — speak of excellent 
ngs. 


POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 

thirt MR dT 
y years, orc! 
curative cannot be excelled. a 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruise 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are re! 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves peins of Burns, Scalds, 

Chafings, Old Sores, 

} aa Ngee Corns, ete. Assets in- 
» reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 

removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably ful an m the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic ,or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache Veuralgia and 

Rheumatism are alike relieved, and 


often permanently cured. 
PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 





Pond’s Extract of Witch 1 recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters o' 
commenda' from of Physicians, 


samy of whom order it for use in their own 
P . In addition to the fi ng, they 
order its use for Swellings all ds, 
Qainsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a ific), il. 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Sor » Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
ae while wonderfully improving the 


omplexton. 

To FARMERS~_ Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the ing Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for 7 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhma, Chills, 

s, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it pooner . Refuse all 
other preparations of Wi 1. This is 

the wale article used by Physicians, and in the 
hos itals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free Fp to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMP. » 98 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
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BOSTON POST, 
DAILY, 


SEMI-WEEKLY. 


—AND— 


WEEKLY. 


The Democratic principles which the BOSTON 
POST has steadily advocated for forty-five years, 
through success and through defeat, have again re- 
ceived the endorsement of a vast majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States. It remains to secure the 
fruits of this grand popular victory by calmly oppos- 
ing, under the Conrtitution and the Laws, any at- 
tempt torob the nation of its proper choice, and to 
carry on the great work of reform and purification in 
the Government. 

There is a gratifying hope that the reunited country 
has at last begun the work of reform, and that under 
the chosen Demecratic rule it will be successfully car- 
ried on. To strengthen this endeavor, the BOSTON 
POST, as the representative of Democracy in New 
England, will give its earnest efforts, confident that 
the Constitutional principles on which the Republic 
was founded one hundred years ago are those which 
will safely carry the nation through the troubles that 
have gathered about the opening of the second cen- 
tury of its existence. 

Asa Commercial Paper, the BOSTON 
POST is unexcelled in the New England States. 

Asan Advertising Medium, the BOSTON 
POST can justly claim to have no superior in New 
England among papers of its class. 

Asa Family Paper, the BOSTON POST will 
be found to be an ever-welcome guest, never deficient 
in news, always readable, racy and reliable. 








REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 
Daily—1 Year, in advance, $10; 6 mos, $5; 3 mos, $2.50 
i) “ 4; “ “ 2; “ “ 1.00 
Weekly, “ ws ty 2; ow 1; “ 6 BO 
CLUB RATES. 
(FIVE OR MORE COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS.) 
DAILY, $9.00 per Year per Copy. 
SEMI, 3.00 “ .“ ad “ 
WEEKLY,190° “ “ * 
("Postage Prepaid by the Publishers. gaeg 

(= For CLUBS of TEN or more, One Copy will 

be given to the Organizer of the Club. 
Subscriptions Payable ia Advance. 
Send for Specimen Copy. 

("All orders should be addressed to POST PUB- 
LISHING CO., Milk Street, Boston Mass., and re- 
mittances made, by Check, Draft or Money Order, pay- 
able to H. P. MANN, Treasurer. 
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FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &., &c., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street, 
corner Portiand Street. FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St., 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 


worthy the inspection of pur- 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of.- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales, 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIRWAII & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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CONSERVATIVE WOMEN THE MARTYRS. 


I could not restrain a smile when, in 
last Saturday’s JournaL I read the edito- 
rial of the New York World relating to the 
trial of Dr. See, in Newark, for permitting 
Mrs. Robinson and Mrs. Whiting to speak 
in his pulpit upon the subject of Temper- 
ance. I am sure, a little glance behind the 
scenes will make some of the advocates of 
Woman Suffrage who read the JouRNAL, 
smile also. 

Those who have attended the annual ses- 

sions of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union are well aware with what persistency 
all discussion upon real, vital issues has 
been crowded from the platform. No wo- 
man is allowed to address its conventions 
who openly advocates Woman Suffrage, 
and some of us have not yet forgotten how 
Mrs. Livermore, the grand, true advocate of 
human rights, and one of the most earnest 
laborers for the elevation and emancipation 
of humanity, was treated in the Interna- 
tional Convention at Philadelphia, last Octo- 
ber. Hundreds of people who listened to 
her eloquent utterances in the Temperance 
Congress the day before, and who were 
thrilled into new life and deeper earnestness 
of purpose by her powerful appeal, were 
hungering to hear her again. They crowded 
into the evening meeting, with the expecta- 
tion that, as we had patiently listened 
through the day to the stale speeches which 
many of us had heard several times before 
from the ‘‘chosen speakers,” the many re- 
quests that had gone to the President to bring 
Mrs. Livermore upon the platform would 
be heeded. But they were not heeded. 
The majority of the women who run the 
National Convention are as afraid of a few 
strong, healthy utterances as a West Indian 
is of a breeze from the North Pole. Con- 
sequently the same trained speakers came 
upon the platform and said their little 
pieces over again. Mrs. Livermore was not 
even invited to a seat on the platform. 

When the State Convention met in Indi- 
ana a year ago last June, we had Mrs. Whit- 
tenmyer of Philadelphia, Mrs. Foster of 
Iowa, Mrs. Leavitt of Cincimnati, and a 
number of lesser lights, upon the platform. 
The earlier speeches of the evening were 
perfectly harmless in their character. There 
could be nothing unwomanly, certainly, in 
urging women to ‘‘fuller consecration and 
more earnest prayer,” for though that has 
been the only weapon in the hands of Wo- 
man for years past, it has not done any 
especial harm to the enemy, and the inter- 
ested parties have clapped their hands ap- 
provingly at these gentle utterances. The 
press has commended their zeal and has 
praised Woman for her patience, &c. But 
Mrs. Leavett of Cincinnati tipped the dish 
all over by relating the inhuman treatment 
of the praying bands in her city by the 
officials who foresaw a higher education 
for Woman in thisnew outbreak; and, in 
words that would have stirred a heart of 
stone, she told us how they were marched 
off to the station-house and locked up with 
the criminals made by the rum influences 
of that city. 

The writer of this article was, unfortu- 

nately, the next speaker, I say unfortunately 
because God made me so radical, and natu- 
rally so averse to suffering that when I see 
a way to avoid it, for myself or any one 
else, I cannot help making a suggestion as 
to the means, even though it may be shock- 
ing to conservative ears. With every fibre 
of my being thrilling with indignation at 
Mrs. Leavitt’s portraiture of matters in her 
own city; with the remembrance of the 
scenes in Chicago, when a few feeble wo- 
men had dared to petition its mayor not to 
give his sanction to the opening of the sa- 
loons on the Sabbath; my soul stirred with 
recollections of personal outrages endured 
while striving to fight this demon from my 
own hearthstone; and learning, through all 
these lessons, that we need never expect 
protection for our homes, or the enforce- 
ment of any law which injures the liquor 
traffic, so long as the liquor interest lifts its 
own men into office,—out of the fullness 
of my heart I appealed to the women 
present, if they were in earnest in these ef- 
forts to better the condition of Woman and 
to save the drunkard, to remember that 
there was something for us to do besides 
sitting in our homes and helplessly wring- 
ing our hands. God would help us when 
we were ready to help ourselves. We might 
hold a gun in our hands from now until the 
end of time, and pray every second of the 
time; if we didn’t pull the trigger God 
would not fire the gunfor us. I expressed 
the opinion that when women came to the 
ballot-box to settle the question whether we 
should be ruled by rum, the balance of 
power would not be, as now, in the hands 
of our enemies, but in our own. 

Shakspeare has said: — 

** "Tis Conscience that makes cowards of us all.”” 

But that scarce article is not what makes 
cowards of the men of America. The old 
saying needs to be amended so as to read :— 

“Tis Office that makes cowards of us all.” 

The day that the women of America are 
able to say, as the rum-element does to-day, 
“You must legislate for our interests, or 
you shall not hold office again,” that day 
we shall have a weapon in our hands of 
long enough range to strike to the heart this 
enemy of our hearth-stones. 


When I left the platform, not a woman 
except Mrs. Wallace, our President, and 
our Secretary, Miss Hoyt, would speak to 
me. Miss Hoyt said, ‘I’m afraid they are 
not ready for it yet, but I’m glad you said 
it.” Mrs. Wallace, with a pressure of the 
hand that went straight to my heart, whis- 
pered, ‘‘God bless you!” 

The next day Mrs. Robinson publicly de- 
nounced these utterances. She said that 
she ‘hoped the public would not misunder- 
stand the position of the Christian women. 
That they did not desire representation at 
the ballot-box.” Others publicly prayed for 
“those who were not willing to trust all in 
the hands of the Almighty,” that we ‘‘might 
be saved from unholy aspirations,” and that 
we “might be kept humble.” A dear good 
sister, who loved me in spite of my ‘‘awful 
utterances,” came, and with tears in her 
eyes desired me to retract some things which 
I had said. ‘‘It will ruin you” she argued, 
“in the temperance work, and we cannot 
spare you.” But I knew that sooner or 
later they would learn the lessons which a 
bitter experience had taught me a little in 
advance of them, and I replied that I had 
uttered the truth as God had given me to 

see it, and I could not retract. Everywhere I 
have felt the influence that has gone out from 
that speech. Fora year, in my own State, 
the greater portion of the women of the 
Union regarded me as ‘‘dangerous to their 
work,” and so I withdrew entirely to the 
ranks of the Good Templars, where I found 
abundant sympathy in my most radical ut- 
terances. Working independently, I have 
found the field wide enough for us all. 
When the Convention was called at New- 
ark, the President of our State Union ap- 
pointed Mrs. Robinson and myself as the 
speakers to represent Indiana. Mrs. Rob- 
inson only was chosen by the committee on 
speakers at Newark, and I was rejected as 
being ‘‘too radical.” Idid not grieve, for 
just then I was in the midst of the Prohibi- 
tion fight in Massachusetts, and I knew that 
Mrs. Robinson was the most polished and 
elegant speaker we had in Indiana, and that 
her sweet, gentle manner would probably 
best represent the amiable and conservative 
women who selected us. She was chosen 
because of her conservatism on the Suffrage 
question. I was chosen because I could pay 
my own fare down and back, and they could 
raise money to pay the way of but one. My 
services being declined by the National Un- 
ion, I remained in Massachusetts, and Mrs. 
Robinson went, and yet the trouble was not 
averted. There is not a person in Indiana 
who has heard Mrs. Robinson speak, but will 
smile at the World’s description of her. She 
is a little mite of a woman, weighing less 
than ninety pounds. Her husband does not 
drink, never needed any reforming, and is, 
withal, very proud of his little wife. She 
speaks in a sweet, womanly, low tone, every 
sentence polished as a pearl; she wears a 
number thirteen shoe, and never so far for- 
gets herself as to stamp her pretty foot in 
indignation at the wrongs which society 
heaps upon other women. She has perfect 
confidence in the ability of the men of 
America to run the entire machinery of the 
Government, if only the women would all 
pray as much as they ought. (In short, she 
is the finest specimen of a refined, gentle, 
“religious enthusiast,” we have in Indiana; 
and lo! she is dubbed by this editor of the 
New York World as a ‘‘reformatory female— 
enforcing her mission with a baggy umbrella 
and who shrills through narrow nostrils the 
ravages of rum.” 

We could have forgiven his saying these 
untrue things, we could even have have over- 
looked his sneers regarding the probability 
of her being a divorced wife, we could have 
restrained our tears when he insinuated that 
with all her piety she was not a proper per- 
son to speak in the church and that she 
ought to ‘‘hire a hall; but when he insinu- 
ates that Mrs. Robinson has ‘“‘large feet,” 
we women, who have always envied Mrs. 
Robinson on account of her small feet, can 
never forgive that last imputation. We 
want to inform the gentlemanly author of 
that article that he had better not come to 
Indiana, for we are not accustomed to such 
small specimens of mankind as he has given 
evidence of being, and some of us, who have 
larger feet than Mrs. Robinson, and who are 
not half so careful where we plant them, 
might step on him. In that case it is safe 
to say, his friends would need a microscope 
to find any traces of him, 

We do not know anything about Mrs. 
Whiting, but, knowing Mrs. Robinson’s con- 
fidence in the justice and wisdom of men, 
feeling as she does, that everything is safe 
in their hands, having all the rights she 
wants, and entertaining no desire to step 
out of her legitimate sphere, we very much 
fear she may gracefully accept the position 
accorded her by the conscientious Dr. Cra- 
ven, and stay at home and “‘teach children 
and ignorant men in private,” and leave 
those same ignorant men to do the public 
work of the Master; but we can illy afford 
to spare her from the work. 

But there are some women in the world 
who remember that it was not a “law of 
God which was broken” in this case; only a 
prejudice of St. Paul’s. This has given 
way under the brighter light of an advanced 
age, and a thousand Presbyteries and a mil- 
lion infinitesimal ink-slingers, like the con- 





ceited representative of the New York World, 


cannot hinder the onward march of civiliza- 
tion. As for his fling at Miss Anthony, if 
every pulpitin the land were preaching so 
pure and broad a gospel, so noble a stand- 
ard for humanity as she preaches, we should 
not find so many of the hearers yawning 
over the dry discourses which make the 
thirty minutes seem like hours. Yet we do 
not see why Mrs. Robinson should be com- 
pared to this woman, for she never uttered 
a radical sentence in her life. 

When we first came to New England, we 
thought Lucy Stone a little severe in her 
characterization of the injustice of men. 
But we have altered our opinion, since we 
have found that the East produces some dif- 
ferent specimens from any we have known 
in the West. Our prairies are so broad that 
men naturally expand in their views, and 
while we have hundreds of great men like 
Dr. See, thin, spare, dried-up gentlemen 
like Dr. Craven, soon disappear before our 
gentle prairie zephyrs. The consequence is 
that women’s brains are there in just as 
good demand as men’s, and if the pulpits 
of New Jersey are closed to Mrs. Robinson, 
there are plenty of pulpits inthe West open 
to her. Quite as intelligent men and wo- 
men as live in New Jersey are glad to hear 
her, for, save on the question of Suffrage, 
Mrs. Robinson is in advance of the majority 
of women, and in a theological discussion, 
would grace any pulpit in the land. One 
or two more blasts like this, and she will 
come a step higher. Emma MOLLoy. 





Elkhart, Ind. 
ede 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, 
EpiTrors JOURNAL: — The _ consistent 


friends of the prohibition of the manufac- 
ture and sale, as a beverage, of intoxicating 
drinks, are also, very generally, the friends 
of Woman Suffrage. It is more and more 
evident, every day, that the two reforms 
are identical in origin and motive, and 
should be one in measures. 

The following resolution, adopted at a 
recent meeting in Washington, D. C., ex- 
presses the convictions of an increasing 
number of thoughtful minds: 


Resolved, That the time has ‘‘now fully come, when 
the triumph of the temperance reform demands that 
the right of Suffrage shall be legally conferred on 
Woman, under the same provisions as are made for 
men.” 


The number of members of both Houses 
of Congress who are convinced of this truth 
is much larger than is generally known. 
Events are gradually ripening for develop- 
ment. Only afew days ago a prominent 
representative on the Democratic side, in 
making a donation to the Woman’s branch 
of the temperance cause, expressed his hear- 
ty concurrence in the movement, and his 
determination to aid it by every means in 
his power. The leaven is working; slowly 
but surely. Cc. W. D. 

Parish Rectory, Washington, D. C. 
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STAR GAZING USEFUL. 


Epirors JourNAL:—If the student re- 
ferred to in last week’s JoURNAL as stop- 
ping a copy of the paper for want of funds, 
is a woman, I will pay for her to receive a 
copy of the JourNnaL for one year, on the 
condition that she will circulate it as much 
as possible after reading it. 

I have a little girl five years old. I may 
die some day, and leave her still a slave. 
So I say—the more women lawyers the bet- 
ter, to help right Woman’s wrongs. Tell 
her that it is not always hopeless to ‘‘gaze 
at the sky.” My little boy once came in, 
quite excited, saying that he had ‘‘just seen 
a very large man up there.” 


Newton Center, Mass. SARADEAN, 








SPECIAL NOTICES, — 


The New England Women’s Club,— 
Monday, January 8, at 34% Pp. m., Mrs. Martha P. 
jae will speak on “English and American Con- 
rasts. 


The Gambetee Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will hold its next meeting at the residence 
of Mrs. A. W. Cone, No. 105 Inman St., Cambridge- 
port, on Wednesday evening, Jan. 10th, at 7 o'clock, 
— of 714, as usual.) rs. Lucy Stone, will ad- 

ress the meeting. 

A punctual attendance is desired. 

A. A. FELLows, Sec. P. M. KENDALL, Pres, 


351 HISTORY PRIZHS!1 
$500 to one person! Given for best answers to 
questions, etc., in “The Student's Prize.” Price, 5 


cents. Published by 9. S. WELSON, Flush- 
ing, N. ¥. 38w52 

















HOLIDAY GIFT, 


Inexpensive, but always valuable. 
. Ya ; 
Webstei’s Unabridged. 
“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY EX- 
TANT.”’—London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 
From Rev. W. H. H. Murray, Boston, Jan. 12, 1876. 

“The sermons which I have preached to my people 
during the last three months, have been the outgrowth 
of Bible meditation alone. I have not made a librar 
reference in constructing one of them. The two vol- 
umes which I have by my side on my knees when dic- 
tating them, are the New Testament and Webster's 
Dictionary. The former I find to be worth more to 
me, as a preacher of the gospel to the people, than all 
the books of theology in the world. And the latter 
contains not only the germs, but the expressed wealth, 
of all English literature. From the one, I get my facts 
and my inspiration; from the other, I am taught ex- 
actness in definition and precision of statement. 
Never until I shut myself oft from all other books and 
confined myself exclusively to these two, did I know 
how perfectly pen od for flight the mind is that has 
on either side of it these wings of power.” 

Published by @, & 6, MERRIAM Springfield, Mass. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


For the protection and convenience of the public, 
who are interested in knowing the names and ad- 
dresses of ladies who have qualified themselves for 

ractice= by graduation in eugene chartered col- 
leges and professional schools, We propose to keep a 
list standing in our paper, not so much as an adver- 
tisement of the indivi uals, as a register for infor- 
mation. If this list could be made general, people 
would be enabled to discriminate between qnalified 
persons and pretenders. The customary exclusion 
of women from membership and registry in the local 
medical, legal,and clerical societies deprives the Public 
of this information in regard to professional women. 





Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 
30 Union Park, Boston. 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 
Ofilce hours—until 2o’clock, P.M. 
Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 





has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 p. M., and 2to 4 P. M. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. M. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 





17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


GENERAL REGISTER. 


Miss Anna D. Lawrence, 
TEACHER OF 


Piano Forte and Singing. 


Has studied in Germany and refers by permission to 
MISS F. E. PAINE, E. 8. METCALF, 
MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE, GEORGE L. OSGOOD, 
DR. EBEN TOURJEE. 
Address, Care Edward A. Lawrence, D, D., 
TERMs $20. Marblichead, Mass, 
Miss Lawrence is in Boston on Mondays and Tnes- 


days, and could give lessons on these days in this 
city, either in vocal or instrumental music. 3wl 


Carpets.—Joel Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on " 











t 

Dress Reform,—Mrs. H. L. Lang, 244 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson,6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Braman Shaw &Co.,27 Sudbury St. 

Home Ornamentation,.—John Wikinson, 
55 Lake St.. Chicago. 

Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 

Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 Schoo) St. 
. Rostauvant.—Ream, Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 

Sewing Machines.—Wilcox, Gibbs, & Co., 
658 Broadway, New York. 

Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 82 
Court St. 

Woman’s Medical College.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York. 











1877 MUSIC BOOKS FOR 1877 


The Salutation. 


A CAPITAL BOOK FOR CHOIRS. 


SINGING CLASSES, AND 
MUSIGAL CONVENTIONS. 


In this fine book will be feund the newest and best 
sacred music by L. O. EMERSON. Good Singing 
School Course, with abundant excellent material for 
practice, including a number of Glees, also Tunes in 
all the Metres, and a large number of fine Anthems, 
Should be in the hands of every Choir member. 


$1.38. or $12.00 per Doz. 


THE ENCORE, 


By L. O. EMERSON, has the same Singing School 
Course as that in the SaLuTaTion, but with a much 
larger number of Glees, rendering it a Glee Book. 
Also a fair number of Sacred Tunes. 

75 Cts., or |\$7.50 per Doz, 


Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


THE WORLD OF SONG! 


Price in Bds $2.50, Cloth $3.00. Gilt $4.00, 


Rarely have we issued a book of songs includin; 
such a variety of really first-class and popular Vocal 
Music. 250 pages, full Sheet Music size. Songs by 
ony sixty different composers, and among the com- 
sit ons are many such gems as “Come to me quick- 
,»’ “Golden Locks are Silver,” ‘My Heart’s best 
ove,” “She’s a Rosy, she’s a Posy,’ and Millard’s 
“Whippoorwill.” 





We publish 19 valuable collections uniform with 
the “World” and “Gems.” Send for Catalolgue of 
“Home Musica Lrprary.” . 





GEMS OF THE DANCE! 


A Companion to the famous **Gems of Strauss /” 
$2.50 in Boards, $3.00 Cloth, $4.00 Gilt. 

The “Gems or Srruss” had a wonderful success, 
and this new work is fully its equal, and contain- 
the recent ‘Strauss’? pieces, and many others by 
Gung’l, Lamothe, Faust, Coote, Zikoff, and many 
other eminent mpeens. 2 8, full Sheet 
Music size, well filled with Waltzes, Galops, Polkas, 
Quadrilles, etc. 

Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson & Co,, 
741 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Company: 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 
JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


Ws invite the particular attention of house- 
keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one t over the first cost of im- 
sertatton, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOow- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. ; 
yte 





HYGIENIC 


Under-Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


(Obtained the Highest Award at 
Centennial.) 


Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 


out the body. 


Union under-Flannel Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 


Waists, Chemilettes, Dress-Re- 
form Corset Waists, Stocking 
Supporters, Skirt Suspenders, 
Ke. 


and a variety of articles indispensable to all ladies 
desiring to dress hygienically. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List sent FREE on application. 


Address 


MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


6 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 


Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 
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